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MORE METAL SAVED 
IN INDUSTRY 


Meant 


MORE SHIPS, TANKS AND GUNS 
FOR OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


Perhaps no other opportu- 
nity is offered the railroads to conserve as large an 
amount of metal as in the purchase of Chilled Car 
Wheels. The large saving of metal in the manu- 
facture of Chilled Car Wheels is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1942 approximately 782,181 tons of 
the 885,020 tons of metal used in their production 
were scrapped wheels. This saving undoubtedly 
made possible the production of a very substantial 
amount of war materials. 

Under our wheel exchange plan, by which the 
railroads receive new Chilled Car Wheels for old, 
on a conversion charge basis, the railroads send 
scrapped wheels to our 38 strategically located 
foundries in the United States and 8 in Canada, 
where they are speedily recast into new wheels. 





Only 11.22 per cent new pig-iron went into the 
885,020 tons of metal used in the manufacture of 
the 2,682,000 Chilled Car Wheels delivered to 
American and Canadian railroads in 1942. If the 
782,181 tons of scrapped wheels used in making 
new Chilled Car Wheels had been new metal, 
our fighting forces might have had fewer ships, 
tanks and guns. 





1942 CHILLED CAR WHEEL PRODUCTION: 


2,682,000 Chilled Car Wheels were delivered in 1942. 
885,020 Tons of metal were used to make them. 
Of these: 
782,181 Tons or 88.38% were scrapped - 
99,299 Tons or 11.22% were new pig-iron* 
3,540 Tons or .40% were alloys. 
This 1S Salvaging Scrap for the War Effort! 


*Secured with the cooperation of W.P.B. 











ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


230 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


445 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., 





ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
Uniform Specifications 
Uniform Inspection 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
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CLASSIFICATION YARD 


Norfolk & Western Railway . 





Time saved between terminals 
is not lost in these yards! 


ODERN signaling is playing an im- 

portant part in reducing the running 
time of freight trains between terminals. 
In many cases, however, the time savings 
so accomplished are being nullified by 
delays in the yards. 

In these three hump yards, where 
“Union” Car Retarders and’ power-oper- 
ated switches have been installed, maxi- 
mum capacity is available at all hours 


regardless of weather conditions. With 
traffic flowing smoothly and continuously 
over the hump, yard delays and conse- 
quent yard congestion are largely elimi- 
nated. Trains are handled promptly upon 
arrival in the receiving yard. 

The overall efficiency of each yard is 
therefore increased and new trains are 
made up promptly for departure. As a 
result, hours are saved for every train. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 















THEY WENT BY TRAIN: The 
“don’t travel” advice of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the railroads met 
an “include me out” reaction from anyone 
-who wanted to take a train journey over 
the July 4 week-end. And it seems that 
most everybody did. So the railroads took 
them on and made travel history.- Not 
every traveler had a comfortable trip; and 
trains were late, of. course—merely bear- 
ing out that adage which has something to 
| say about how achievement of the “im- 
“possible” takes “a little more time.” 
® 

N. Y. C. RESEARCH: The New York 
Central’s recently-adopted comprehensive 
research program should be of special in- 
' terest to other railroads planning similar 
activity. With that in mind, Railway Age 
“requested Vice-President R. E. Dougherty 
"to prepare the article which appears under 
‘his by-line in this issue’s feature section. 
.¢ ‘He describes the organization set-up and 
outlines the program which contemplates 
a participation by all departments whose 
- problems are being studied—thus assuring 
practicality of the inquiry into all phases 
of the company’s activities. 
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FATAL INCONSISTENCY: The New 
lers advocate a policy regarding 
“public works” which is at least rational 
and consistent compared with the irration- 
ality and inconsistency of the policy ad- 
vocated by many pretended defenders of 
private enterprise. The latter are often 
found willing to “rise above principle” 
when their own industries stand to benefit 
from government expenditures. Par- 
ticularly have they promoted tax-supported 
transportation facilities. Meanwhile, the 
New Dealers consistently favor “public 
investment” in everything that can be 
called “public works.” Exponents of free 
enterprise are advised in one of this issue’s 
editorials to acquire like habits of con- 
sistency if they would succeed in their 
drive to win public support for a policy 
which would prevent a widespread post- 
war invasion of business by government- 
subsidized competition. 
@ 

MATERIAL PROBLEMS: Materials 
control through proper testing and the de- 
velopment of emergency specifications are 
vital concomitants of the war effort. Rec- 
ognition of that situation prompted the 
American Society of Testing Materials to 
proceed with its annual meeting this year. 
These Pittsburgh sessions which attracted 
1452 members and guests are covered in 
an article elsewhere herein. They were fea- 
tured by discussions of specifications for, 
and methods of testing, a wide variety of 
materials. 
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BUILT FOR SPEED: Some 15 years 
ago the Missouri Pacific began reconstruct- 
ing its Central Kansas-Colorado division, 
extending from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Pueblo, Colo., into a high-speed railway. 
Thé value of these improvements, to the 
country’s war effort as well as to the 
foresighted M. P., is now being demon- 






The Week at a Glance 


strated daily; for they are contributing 
much toward meeting unprecedented de- 
mands for service on_ transcontinental 
routes. The line and its operations are 
described in an illustrated feature article 
elsewhere herein. 

-) 
MILLION BARRELS A DAY: The 
rail movement of petroleum products into 
the Atlantic Coast territory exceeded an 
average of a million barrels a day for the 
first time in history during the week ended 
June 26. The daily average was 1,060,744 
barrels, topping the previous record by 
63,179 barrels. 

® 
WARTIME POLICING: Luther 
Thomas, assistant to the vice-president of 
the Southern, recently told the Kentucky 
Peace Officers’ Association how police 
work on the railroads has changed more 
since Pearl Harbor than in any other 
period of railroading. His address deal- 
ing with current protection problems is 
abstracted herein. 

& 
IMPASSE: Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Vinson’s undertaking to return the 
non-op wage case to the emergency board, 
which recommended the eight cents per 
hour increase on the “gross inequities” 
basis disapproved by Mr. Vinson, has run 
into Dr. I. L. Sharfman’s disclaimer of any 
authority, as former chairman, to reconvene 
a board which has “ceased to exist.” The 
next move would appear to be President 
Roosevelt’s, thus assuring adherence to 
that “tradition” which has brought every 
general railway wage proceeding of recent 
years to the White House for settlement. 

@ 
DECREASING RESPONSIBILITY: 
Responsibilities and duties involved in train 
and engine service employment have been 
decreasing gradually but continuously while 
there has been a marked reduction in the 
hazards of railroad employment, according 
to Lehigh Valley President Revelle W. 
Brown. Mr. Brown was one of manage- 
ment’s witnesses at sessions of the op wage 
hearing which are covered herein. The 
labor organizations had contended that 
the responsibilities and duties of their 
members were on the rise; but Mr. Brown 
drew upon his own long railroad experi- 
ence to rebut the claim. 

+ 
PROFITABLE HOURS: Secretary 
Taylor of the Eastern Railways’ Bureau 
of Information put in some average-earn- 
ings-per-hour-on-duty figures for train and 
engine crews of the B. & O.’s “Capitol 
Limited,” the N. Y. C.’s “Twentieth 
Century” and the Santa Fe’s “Chief,” 
Those trains’ engineers, whose average 
wages per hour on duty are now $3.43, 
$3.89 and $3.68, would under the demanded 
increase be up in turn to $4.64, $5:30 and 
$4.99. The firemen would be up from 


$2.79, $3.12 and $2.97 to $4.01, $4.53 and 
$4.28; the conductors from $2.52, $2.78 and 
$2.43 to $3.41, $3.77 and $3.29 and the 
brakemen from $1.89, $2. 
$2.78, $3.27 and $2.66. 


21 and $1.80 to 
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NO WHEAT-CAR CRISIS: Late re- 
ports from focal points of the wheat move- 
ment indicate that there is no prospect of 
any undue congestion—unless now-unfore- 
seeable complications turn up. The grain- 
trade committees in charge of the permit 
system are functioning most efficiently ; 
while agents of the Car Service Division, 
the I. C. C., and the National Grain Car 
Conservation Committee are also keeping 
on top of the situation. 

.) 
PARADOX: A healthy rivalry among 
separately-owned railroads appears not 
only to provide an incentive for constantly 
improved and more economical service to 
the public—but also paradoxically enough, 
this rivalry stimulates inter-railroad co- 
operation whenever such collaboration is 
required in the public interest. So says 
this issue’s leading editorial, which makes 
its point by calling attention to the inter- 
railroad cooperation involved when one 
company, with lines blocked by accident 
or high water, detours its trains over the 
route of a neighbor. 

* 
BILL OF DIVORCEMENT: Chair- 
man Wheeler of the Senate Committee 
on interstate commerce has served notice 
of his intention to introduce legislation 
which would prevent railroads from own- 
ing buses and trucks. Although some rail- 
roads have been on the highways for years, 
the Senator now thinks that such opera- 
tions should be divorced from the railroad 
business. And while he was at it, the 
Senator pushed on to oppose railroad en- 
try into water and air transportation, and 
trucking operations of express companies 
owned by railroads. He will offer the 
bill of divorcement when Congress returns 
from its Summer recess. 

* 
SUBSIDIES MUST SUBSIDIZE: 
Senator Wheeler served his notice while 
helping Senator Shipstead register indigna- 
tion over the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding an I. C. C. ruling which 
permitted railroads to cancel reshipping 
rates on grain arriving at Chicago by barge. 
The decision, Mr. Shipstead said, would 
destroy the great bulk of the grain move- 
ment on the inland’ waterways; and he 
joined in Senator LaFollette’s call for 
prompt enactment of nullifying legislation 
—lest the ruling thwart what Congress had 
in mind when it authorized expenditures of 
“hundreds of millions of dollars” on 
waterways. 

@ 
BOILER - EXPLOSION LESSONS: 
Denver & Rio Grande Western studies of 
boiler explosions have led it into investiga- 
tions of improvements in materials and the 
effect of syphons as added safety factors. 
In one of this issue’s feature articles, Ray 
McBrian, engineer standards and research, 
discusses these studies, particularly that 
bearing on the effect of temperature on the 
strength of materials, which has suggested 
the use of a steel with greater strength at 
high temperatures in combination with 
syphons. 





Diver checks trench-laying of high-voltage submarine cable on ocean floor. 


When a submarine cable goes down, it has to be 
right and stay that way. The cost of raising such 
cables for repair is prohibitive. 

For many years Okonite has supplied the railroads 
with signal and power cables armored and protected 
for submarine service. They have established envi- 
able performance records under the most severe ser- 


vice conditions. 
Okonite also specializes in the manufacture of non- 
leaded submarine 
power cables fer op- 


eration up to 35,000 


volts, with diameters as large as 6 
inches and, if necessary, in continuous 
lengths of over 4 miles without joints. 

Ask Okonite engineers to make re- 
commendations on any problems con- 
cerning electrical wires and cables. 
These will include proper cable design 
and test procedure, preferred ship- 
ping methods and suggestions as to 
installation practice. . .. The Okonite 


Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Competition Which Promotes Co-operation 


A form of voluntary inter-railroad co-operation, the extent of 
which is not widely appreciated, is that involved when one company, 
with lines blocked by accident or high water, detours its trains over 
the route of a neighbor. Because of recent floods in the Midwest, 
this expedient has been resorted to lately with extraordinary fre- 
quency. All carriers being overloaded, it has never been done with 
such great inconvenience to the carriers playing host. Nevertheless, 
such hospitality has not been curtailed; and traffic has been kept 
moving with no more delay or confusion than if all the railroads were 
under joint ownership. . 


Indeed, it is quite likely that traffic has moved more swiftly and 
certainly under recent flood conditions because there are a multi- 
plicity of lines in different ownership. There are two reasons for 
this. (1) Under nationwide or regional consolidation many routes 
now open would undoubtedly be abandoned or relegated to branch- 
line status, which would make them unavailable for alternative emer- 
gency use. (2) Friendly inter-railroad competition, under conditions 
of a general flood, stimulates the individual organizations to try to 
make better records of satisfactory operation than their neighbors— 
an incentive lacking where there is no rivalry. 


After a big flood afflicts a region, there is nothing which pleases 
the professional-minded railroader more than the opportunity to 
compare favorably his line’s record of keeping open despite difficul- 
ties, with the accomplishments of rival lines in the same territory. 
This spirit of emulation is not confined to members of the official and 
supervisory forces, but permeates the ranks as well. Accommodating 
detoured trains of another railroad is not only an act of hospitality, 
but also evokes a certain pride because so many neighbors depend on 
one’s own road for continued service to their customers. 


Whatever the mixture of motives may be—altruistic or self- 
interested—the important result is that a multiplicity of available 
routes under separate ownership has given a large and productive sec- 
tion of the country uninterrupted transportation service through a dif- 
ficult period of climatic irregularity. Railroads with their own tracks 
only just restored to service, hobbled with slow orders, and needed for 
their own trains, have nevertheless gladly accepted the trains of com- 
peting railroads—and supplied scarce labor to “pilot” them. 


A nation desiring the most economical and reliable performance 
from any industry or utility will take care not to obstruct or destroy 
the incentives conducive to this objective. A healthy rivalry among 
separately-owned railroads appears not only to provide an incentive 
for constantly improved and more economical service to the public— 
but, also paradoxically enough, this rivalry stimulates inter-railroad 
co-operation whenever such collaboration is required in the public 
interest. 
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Patchwork Repairs Not 
Universally Applicable 


The campaign conducted by the War Production 
Board in favor of patchwork repairs of railway equip- 
ment rather than the complete renewals required to 
effect durable restorations of useful service is, within 
limits, justified as a measure for the conservation of 
critical materials. If it is not to be the source of se- 
rious trouble, however, it must be applied as a doctor 
applies his remedies—after a diagnosis of each patient. 
It cannot be prescribed in all cases without the most 
serious consequences to effective railway service. 

Patchwork repairs may be continued for a-long time 
on some types of freight cars without seriously affect- 
ing their serviceability except for the loss of avail- 
ability caused by frequent returns to the repair track. 
Sooner or later, however, complete rebuilding with 
extensive material replacements becomes necessary. 
But there is at least one type of rolling stock to which 
the patchwork method is rarely if ever applicable. 
That is the refrigerator car. Thousands of these cars 
are engaged in the movement of perishable food prod- 
ucts from one end of the country to the other: Any re- 
duction in their efficiency means an increase in spoilage 
of products which, according to all accounts, are not 
going to be too plentiful at the source. 

Most of these cars have wood superstructures, con- 
sisting of lining, posts and braces, seated in metal 
sockets at sill and plate; insulation, and sheathing. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised in the design of 
details and great pains taken in the process of con- 
struction to insure the unbroken continuity of the 
insulation in walls and under roofs and floors. Except, 
perhaps, to doors, hatches, roofs and occasional raked 
sheathing, few repairs requiring the replacement of 
materials need be made to the badies of these cars 
during their life. When they begin to show the need 
of general repairs, however, it is because the side sills 
and the bottom ends of the side-frame members have 
been destroyed by decay. Even if it were possible to 
effect local repairs to these members without completely 
dismantling the car body, such repairs would be in- 
effective because the wracking of the body resulting 
from the failure of the connections between side frame 
and sill has destroyed the continuity of the insulation. 
Removal of the sheathing from a car in this condition 
will disclose insulation of the blanket type torn in every 
panel and insulation of the wool type crumbled or set- 
tled. Even the side plates in some of these cars will 
have been split and rendered useless for further service 
by the wracking to which the entire structure has been 
subjected. 

There is no place for patchwork in a repair program 
for restoring the serviceability of these cars. They 
must be rebuilt completely. To place dependence on 
a refrigerator car the insulating effect of which has 
been reduced to a fraction of its normal value is to 
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- I. C. C. are not readily 


N 


entail a high percentage of spoilage both summer and 


winter. Its maximum insulating value in perfect 
condition will be none too great as manpower short- 
ages make reicing services uncertain and the number 
of military movements increase its time in transit. 


M. of W. Expenditures— 
Increase Largely On Paper 


Every railway officer in charge of maintenance of 
way and structures knows that while unusually large 
programs are now in progress no true measure of the 
volume of effective work that is being done is to be 
found in the monthly figures of maintenance of way 
and structures expenditures now being issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the first three months of 1942, according to I. C. 
C. figures, expenditures for maintenance of way and 
structures of the Class I railways aggregated $151,875,- 
348, and in the first three months of the current year 
$225,500,631, an increase of 48.5 per cent. With 
freight gross ton-miles, including locomotives and ten- 
ders, up about 18 per cent, the reported increase of 48.5 
per cent in maintenance of way and structures expendi- 
tures suggests the conclusion that the upkeep of the 
tracks and structures is more than keeping pace with 
demands. But these figures are highly misleading. 

In former years the figures of the I. C. C. for main- 


tenance of way and structures expenditures, except for. 


retirement charges, represented substantially the cost 
of the labor and materials used in the upkeep of the 
fixed properties. But optional from January 1, 1942, 
and mandatory as of January 1, 1943, a new method 
of depreciation accounting was adopted by the Com- 
mission, which calls for group depreciation of roadway 
structures, in lieu of unit depreciation, and requires 
that depreciation on depreciable roadway facilities be 
charged currently to maintenance of way and structures. 
Effective July 1, 1942, another I. C. C. ruling intro- 
duced a second new factor—deferred maintenance— 
which, likewise, does not represent current expendi- 
tures. Still another element introduced by a ruling 
effective January 1, 1942, which does not represent cur- 
rent expenditures, is for amortization of defense pro)- 
ects. A fourth factor tending to distort the picture is 
that whereby the new depreciation accounting system 
eliminates from the maintenance accounts the former 
retirement charges on now-depreciable property. 
As.a result of all these changes, the current monthly 
unadjusted maintenance expenditure figures of the 
comparable with the corre- 
sponding monthly figures of previous years. The ex- 
tent of this disparity is shown by comparison of the 
maintenance expenditures reported for the first three 
months of 1942 and 1943. No exact comparison cat 
be made, because for the two largest purely bookkeep- 
ing charges—amortization of defense projects and de- 
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preciation—the specific amounts charged to mainte- 
nance cannot be determined. 

In the first three months of 1943, the charges for 
amortization of defense projects amounted to $16,976,- 
771 more, and for depreciation (of maintenance of way 
and of equipment) to $23,211,604 more, than for the 
like period in 1942. Assuming that one-third of the 
increased charges for amortization are properly charge- 
able to maintenance of way and structures, and that the 
entire increase in depreciation charges in the 1943 pe- 
riod is due to the change from retirement to deprecia- 
tion accounting, it would appear that expenditures for 
actual maintenance of way and structures in the first 
three months of 1943 were approximately 29 per cent, 
or $44,754,756, more than in the corresponding period 
of 1942, as compared with the increase of 48 per cent, 
or $73,625,000, indicated by reports of the I. C. C. 

In the light of the great need for additional mainte- 
nance work to meet the heavy demands of traffic, all 
who are concerned about the welfare of the railways 
might wish that it could be correctly said that current 
expenditures for actual work done were up 48 per cent 
over last year. But facts alone count, and the facts in- 
dicate an increase of only 29 per cent. 

Fortunately, the Commission is taking steps partially 
to correct the confusing situation. Instructions have 
been issued, which, beginning with July, will break 
down the accounts for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, the depreciation charges and those for the amor- 
tization of defense projects. But the Commission 
should go a step further and show in its monthly re- 
ports the charges to maintenance that have been made 
for retirements. Only thus can a true picture be given 
of actual expenditures, and accurate comparison be 
made possible with previous years. 


Emergency Bearings 


The railroads were quick to act when the call came 
after Pearl Harbor to conserve critical materials. 
Prompt redesigning of the standard A. A. R. journal 
bearings, for instance, made it possible to conserve 
large amounts of copper and tin. These war emer- 
gency bearings were first placed in service less than a 
year and a half ago. While many of them have been 
applied, this has largely been done one at a time, as 
worn and defective bearings were replaced. They are 
thus spread widely and thinly over the continent and 


for this reason it has been difficult to follow their 


performance closely or critically. Meantime the Me- 
chanical Division, A. A. R., has continued its studies 
and research, with a view to making further modifica- 
tions or changes. 

There have been some criticisms of these bearings. 
It must be admitted that the change in design was quite 
considerable, but apparently—and in light of what has 
followed—it was well worth trying because of the 
large amounts of critical materials involved. There 
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are some who question whether it. is wise to reduce 
the thickness of the lining from one-quarter inch to 
one-eighth inch. This softer material, which allows 
the bearing to adjust itself more readily, is ample when 
used on new and full-sized journals. The allowable 
tolerances for wear, however, are such that when the 
new bearing is applied to a journal worn near the 
limit, the lining may be cut through at the crown before 
the bearing has adjusted itself for service. 

A relatively small amount of critical material is re- 
quired for these linings, and there is a question as to 
whether it might not be well worth while to increase 
their thickness. With the more intensive use of 
freight cars and the fact that insufficient new equip- 


_ment is scheduled for building, there would seem to be 


justification for liberalizing the design, so far as critical 
materials are concerned, and thus insuring a greater 
factor of reliability in the maintenance and safe opera- 


- tion of the equipment. 


Business Inconsistency 
Regarding “Public Works” 

The New Dealers advocate a policy regarding “public 
works” which is at least rational and consistent com- 
pared with the irrationality and inconsistency of the 
policy advocated by many pretended defenders of pri- 
vate enterprise. The New Dealers favor “public 
investment” in everything that can be called “public 
works” to the limit of their ability to secure appropria- 
tions. They accept no known limitations on the kinds 
of plant and facilities to be built, operated and main- 
tained at the expense of the taxpayers. Before and 
since the advent of the New Deal, the federal, state and 
local governments, largely due to the influence of 
selfish business interests, have extensively invaded the 
economic domain formerly largely occupied by private 
enterprise—especially that of transportation, by huge 
expenditures on inland waterways and on highways 
suitable for commercial transportation. The New 
Deal has not only vastly increased the government 
“investment” in transportation, but invaded as well 
other economic areas (electric power and housing, for 
example) which, until it came along, had been reserved 
to private capital. 

Now, with billions of dollars of federal funds in- 
vested in war plants which can easily be adapted to 
the production of civilian goods, prominent New Deal- 
ers are favoring the continuance of such plants in post- 
war public operation, regardless of their earnings, in 
order to provide employment at wages which would be 
largely determined by the political influence of their 
employees. 

Faced with the prospect of tax-supported competi- 
tion by these government-owned: plants, the nation’s 
business and industrial leaders are alarmed and are 
conducting a campaign of education to convert the 
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voting public to support of a policy which would pre- 
vent this invasion of business and industry by govern- 
ment-subsidized competition. 

It is to be hoped that this educational campaign will 
succeed. If it does not, the country may rapidly de- 
generate into a socialized state, with much or all pro- 
ductive facilities and jobs in control of politicians and 
bureaucrats. But many of the business leaders who 
are preaching the principles of free enterprise are dan- 
gerously weakening the effectiveness of their effort by 
failing to apply their principles consistently. 

If it be true (as it undoubtedly is) that the nation’s 
economic resources can be channeled into most effec- 
tive use only by the profit motive—with freedom from 
government interference, either by assistance or re- 
pression—then this principle applies just as truly to 
transportation as to the steel or the grocery business. 
And too many teachers of free enterprise expound the 
general principle, and then spoil the argument by 
adding, in effect: “But please apply the principle only 
to manufacturing and merchandising, not to transpor- 
tation. We want the taxpayers greatly to increase their 
expenditures on superhighways, river improvements 
and airports, in order that we may benefit by the sub- 
sidizing of competition with the railways.” 

The New Dealers do not confuse their hearers and 
weaken their case by such inconsistency. Their phil- 
osophy is one easy for the simple-minded to compre- 
hend. They advocate putting the government into any 
business for which the appropriations can be secured, 
and thereby creating as many jobs as possible. They 
are even so consistent that they favor the government 
acquiring the tracks and terminals of the railways in 
order that it may spend billions of the taxpayers’ money 
on them as well as on highways, waterways and air- 
ways. The government already owns the highways, 
the waterways and a large interest in the airways. 
Consequently, there can be no rational objection to 
government expenditures upon them if they create 
only facilities for the use of which the users will be 
required, and can afford, adequately to pay. But such 
government expenditures must be made a charge on 
the users, and not upon general taxes and the public 
credit. Otherwise, the private capital in transporta- 
tion will be subjected to ruinous rivalry unless the 
railroads also are subsidized, which no advocate of 
private enterprise favors. 

By the adoption of the single, simple limitation on 
their program that the commercial users of any kind 
of facilities provided by government shouldbe required 
to pay adequately for the use, advocates of free enter- 
prise can remove the fatal inconsistency in the doctrine 
that many of them are expounding to the public— 
which, as so far stated, does not apply to transportation 
the principles and policies insisted upon for other indus- 
tries. Exponents of free enterprise cannot hope to 
succeed in their campaign if they stultify themselves 
by .advocating for their own industries policies the 
opposite of which they favor for other industries. 
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There Will Be A Tomorrow 


The railways are now entering the period of su- 
preme test in handling passenger travel, as the vaca- 
tion traffic is added to the load that has already taxed 
many roads to the limit in recent months. In many 
ways, they are facing insurmountable obstacles to the 
maintenance of proper service. Overcrowding and in- 
ability to provide reservations of the character and on 
the trains desired are inevitable, when the number of 
persons who desire to travel exceeds the capacity of 
the facilities available. 

Meanwhile, with food-rationing regulations in effect, 
the maintenance of pre-war menus on dining cars is 
also out of the question. And the great increase in the 
volume of freight traffic and the importance of so large 
a part of it to the nation’s war effort, make the main- 
tenance of schedules by passenger trains increasingly 
difficult if not impractical. These conditions are under- 
stood by most of the public, and it is accepting them 


' with surprising tolerance. 


But these are not all of the changes in service which 
passengers are experiencing. In ticket offices, in din- 
ing cars and among train crews, there is a let down in 
the attitude of employees. It is true that the ticket 
clerks are harassed by none-too-patient patrons; it is 
true, also, that’it is not easy to tell a person that the 
accommodations that he desires are not to be had; but 
this affords no excuse for the “you are lucky to get 
any space,” and “we are in a war” attitude that is now 
being experienced in so many ticket offices. In dining 
cars, there is too much of the same “take it or leave 
it” attitude. 

Even though the demand for transportation now ex- 
ceeds capacity, and even though the railways have lost 
many of their experienced employees, there can be no 
excuse for discourtesy to patrons. Discourtesy is by 
no means universal ; it is to the credit of most employees 
that they are rising to the demands. But discourtesy is 
sufficiently widespread to cause concern for the future, 
and to challenge the attention of railway managements, 
and particularly of their passenger traffic officers. No 
phase of the passenger problem is more important. And 
the fact that conditions are better on some roads than 
on others indicates that some are giving more attention 
to the problem and attaining greater success in dealing 
with it. 

The congestion of passenger traffic will be of limited 
duration. Railway officers realize that the present over- 
load will give way at the termination of the war to 
the most acute competition for business that the roads 
have ever faced. They should realize as fully that the 
extent to which they will be able to meet this competi- 
tion is being determined in no small degree by the atti- 
tude being created among those who are being forced 
to use the trains now, and initiate more intensive supet- 
vision to insure that employees will so serve passengers 
as to tend to cause them to prefer the railways here- 
after. There will be a tomorrow when the memories 
of today will count for much, 
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Locomotive Model Which Shows Changes in the Level of the Water in the Boiler on Varying Grades 


Lessons from Boiler Explosions’ 


By Ray McBrian 


- 






Steel with superior physical properties at high 
temperatures and syphons both contribute to safety 


Engineer Standards and Research, D. & R. G. W., 


OILER explosions, as so termed on railroads, are 
B generally due to overheating of the locomotive 

firebox crown sheet under low water conditions. 
There are other causes which occur at rare intervals, 
such as breakage, defective material, corrosion-fatigue, 
strain aging and, as in the case of stationary boilers, 
intergranular embrittlement. 

In the February, 1943, issue of the Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer, John M. Hall, director of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, called attention to the increases 
in boiler explosions which had occurred since the last 
fiscal year of the bureau as closed on June 30, 1942. 
Seventeen such explosions had occurred since last July 1, 
which resulted in the death of 14 experienced enginenien, 
firemen and trainmen, and serious injury to 46 others. 
He stressed the importance of enginemen and firemen 
being alert with respect to the water level in the loco- 
motive boiler. 


Boiler Model Helps in Educational Campaign 


In connection with an educational campaign, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western has constructed and is using 
a hollow model of a locomotive boiler so that enginemen 
on this road may actually see what happens to the water 
level in a locomotive on changing grade. The model is 
approximately 334 ft. long, and made from plywood and 
celluloid. A side view of a locomotive was enlarged, as 
shown in one of the illustrations, to the desired size, 
and pasted on 5£-in. plywood. The outline was cut out 
and the resulting engine mounted on. a pivot so that it 
can be set to any grade from plus four to minus four 
per cent. An outline scale model of the upper half of 
the boiler was built from 4¢-in. celluloid glued with 
acetone. The boiler is complete with crown sheet, brass 
rods for the upper flues, steam dome and water glass. 
Outlines of the dry pipe and fountain pipe are pasted 
In proper location on the rear. A large rubber bulb 


___. 


.” An abstract of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
— of Railway Claim Agents held June 16 at the Hotel Sherman, 
icago, 
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Denver, Col. 


with hose connection and pinch clamp, connected to the 
boiler, allows variation of the water level in the boiler. 
A table of ruling grades is pasted on the base, together 
with operating instructions. } 

It is the intention to have each engineman individually 
inspect and operate the model to see the effect of grade 
on water level. notes 

In addition to this type of educational campaign, in- 
vestigations as to improvements in materials and the 
effect of syphons as added safety factors are being 
studied. In fact, the purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly one phase of metallurgy which may not be gener- 
ally understood, namely the effect of temperature on the 
strength of materials, and to suggest that by the use of 
a steel with greater strength at high temperatures in 
combination with syphons, an added factor of safety is 
introduced. The study of an explosion which occurred 
on the D. & R. G. W. some time ago, and of a low water 





Microstructure (200 Diameters) of a Crown Sheet Heated 
to a Maximum Temperature of 1,350 to 1,400 Deg. F. 























Microstructure of Comparative Piece of a Crown Sheet 
Heated to 1,350 Deg. F. 


condition which resulted only in the bagging of such an 
alloy steel in locomotives equipped with syphons, brought 
out these facts very forcibly. 

It should be understood that, at room temperature, 
metals behave similarly to a rubber band, increasing in 
length when a load is applied, and returning to their 
original length when the load is removed. This in- 
crease in length is directly proportional to the load ap- 
plied, as long as loads are within the elastic limit of the 
metal. 

At high temperatures, the behavior of metals is dif- 
ferent. When loaded, they increase in length and the 
stretching continues at a fairly constant rate, eventual- 
ly increasing with reduced section until failure occurs. 
This reduction of section, or stretching of metal, is 
found when overheating occurs, and in our investiga- 
tion of the explosion mentioned, this was the case. 
Metallurgical examination was made of the failed ma- 
terial under the microscope. 

The microstructures found at various locations 
around the firebox showed that maximum temperature 
was reached at a point coincident with the origin of 
the explosion and established the maximum _ temper- 
ature as between 1,350 and 1,400 deg. F. 

Another illustration shows the miscrostructure of a 
portion of the crown sheet which had been heated to 

























Microstructure of the Same Sheet Heated to 1,800 Deg. F. 


this temperature. For comparison, pieces of the crown 
sheet were heated to 1,350 deg. F., 1,650 deg. F., and 
to 1,800 deg. F., as shown in the three other micro- 


photographs. 





























Sectional Drawing 
Showing Various Water 
Levels at Which Sy- 
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The effect on the microstructure of heating to these lower than the working stress at that temperature. It 
different temperatures is shown, and by the comparison was found then that the boiler pressure alone was suf- 
with these photographs the temperafure to which the ficient to cause failure when the temperature of the crown 
crown sheet had been heated was determined. The sheet approached 1,350 deg. F. Also it was found that 
structure obtained by heating to 1,350 deg. F., was the molybdenum steel, due to its higher strength, would 
almost identical to that shown in the crown sheet sample. not have failed at this working stress and the tem- 
All of the micrographs were made at. 200 diameters. perature of 1,385 deg. F. reached in the crown sheet. 

The effect of the use of such alloy steels is to pro- 

Carbon-Molybdenum Steel Resists Heat Better Vide an additional factor of safety through the strength- 

ening of the steel at the higher temperatures. Along 

To determine the strength of the crown sheet at the with these metallurgical studies, a test was made on 
temperature at which it failed, tensile tests were made a scale model firebox to show the action of syphons 
at 1,385 deg. F. Tensile tests were also made of car- under low water conditions. The model was one-eighth 
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A : scale of a locomotive equipped with five syphons, three 
4 Results of Comparative Tests of Two Steels at 1,385 deg. F. in the firebox and two in the combustion chamber. The 
7 Veeslie” Uieiaadion test demonstrated that the syphons will function after 
| strength, percent the water level is below the crown sheet and that the 
© Oe es w per ga-in. in Li. firebox syphons function after the combustion chamber 
OS atest” sre Seeeee, NO COR sow syphons have ceased to discharge water over the crown 

i ee oe SE ae Dig atk : sheet. The results of this test are given in a sectional 
: ee er ae Or ee drawing which shows that when the water level 4 was 
Where § = maximum working fiber stress, Ib. per sq. in. reached, the top row of tubes adjacent to the back flue 

“ i aaa sheet became dry. When the water level was at B, part 
of Se Pee ae of the crown sheet in the combustion chamber and next 





to flue sheet became dry. When the water level reached 
bon-molybdenum firebox steel at this same temperature, C, most of the crown sheet in the combustion chamber 
for comparison. The molybdenum content of the fire- became dry, the firebox syphons continuing to function. 
box steel was 0.50 per cent. The results of these tests Such investigations aid in securing better materials 
are given in the table. and in preventing the occurrence of explosions, but, as 
They indicate that the tensile strength of the crown _ stated editorially in the June Railway Mechanical En- 
sheet where it failed was approximately 5,600 lb. per gineer, enginemen persist in trying to restore low water 
sq. in., or only one-ninth the value at room temperature. in face of extreme danger, which leads to the follow- 
The carbon-molybdenum firebox steel at this temperature ing questions: 
had a tensile strength of 13,400 Ib. per sq. in., or more “Are enginemen generally aware of the extremely 
than double the strength of plain carbon steel. To narrow margin of time in which they can be sure of 
demonstrate that the reduction in strength due to over- safety after the water first disappears from the bot- 
heating alone could cause the failure of this firebox, tom of the water glass, and also how many railroads 
the calculations were made, using the formula shown have formulated definite rules of action embodying safe 
under the table. A 3£-in. plate and a staybolt pitch of 4 procedure to be followed when low water emergencies 
in, give a working stress of about 8,000 Ib. per sq. in. for present themselves?” 
280 Ib. boiler pressure. Such questions are pertinent as well as the studies to 
From the high temperature tests, it was shown that improve materials and appliances, and warrant a con- 
for the plain carbon steel the strength at 1,385 deg. F.  tinual definite campaign and vigilance to prevent low- 
was only 5,600 Ib. per sq. in., or 2,400 lb. per sq. in. water explosions. 
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One of the General Electric 80-ton, 500-Hp. Diesel-electric Locomotives Now in Service on the Northeast Oklahoma— 
Which Serves the Lead and Zinc Mining Districts of Oklahoma 
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N. Y. Central’s Research Program 


Participation by all departments whose problems 
are being studied assures the [practicality of 
inquiry into all phases of the company’s activities 


By R. E. Dougherty 


Vice-President, New York Central 


report to its stockholders for 1942, that it has 

launched a research program to deal primarily 
with post-war problems, has aroused considerable 
amount of interest. This program is designed not only to 
chart the policies of the future in connection with the 
marked changes that are expected in transportation 
following the war, but also to bring about in a more 
intensive way improvements in present operations of the 
railroad. 

The general supervision of the program is centered 
in a Research Council which is a committee of nine 
executives. The chairman is R. E. Dougherty, vice- 
president, improvements and development. Members 
are M. J. Alger, vice-president (traffic) ; J. Aronson, 
vice-president (law); T. P. Healy, general solicitor ; 
P. W. Kiefer, chief engineer, motive power and rolling 
stock; C. W. Meyer, assistant to president; L. V. Port- 
er, vice-president and comptroller; W. F. Schaff, vice- 
president (West of Buffalo); A. H. Wright, vice- 
president and general-manager (Buffalo & East); and 
B. S. Voorhees, assistant vice president and secretary 
of the Council. A. D. Wolff, Jr., was appointed re- 
search engineer and devotes his full time to administra- 
tive and other work pertaining to the Council. 

It was concluded that the program was of such im- 
portance as to warrant placing it in the hands of the 
company’s responsible officers; and, rather than set- 
ting up an entirely new organization, it was deemed 
advisable to center the work in the office of the vice- 
president, improvements and development, which office 
had been handling for a great many years problems re- 
quiring analysis and economic study, which would 
largely be characterized as “research”. Inasmuch as 
it was recognized that the work would, to a very con- 
siderable extent, cut across departmental lines, it was 
decided that it could best be accomplished by inter- 
departmental co-operation through committees, rather 
than by delegation to a centralized staff. 

It was the belief that the best method of assuring 
success would be to make certain that such men as are 
best qualified by training and experience in each de- 
partment should be set apart from their regular duties 
to devote their entire time to research work, but that 


ce reference in the New York Central’s annual 
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they should be under the direction of the responsible 4 
heads of their departments. 

Even though it was recognized that the responsible 2. 
executive officers of the company would be intensely 
occupied with their regular duties, nevertheless it was 
deemed essential that they give their most careful 
thought and consideration to the research problems as 
occasion might require. 

Each committee includes representatives of all de- 
partments that are interested in or affected by the com- ste 
mittee’s work. Wherever the volume of. committee thr 
work requires it, one or more men from the depart- 9 of 
ment most concerned are assigned full time to research tra 


projects being studied- by the committee. Generally 3. 
these men are from the same department as the com- 
mittee chairman. 

Work of the various committees is co-ordinated with 
the Research Council, in that one or more Council 
members are on each committee and either Mr. Voor- 
hees or Mr. Wolff is on practically every committee. 
The chairman of the Council periodically calls the vari- 
ous committee chairmen together for general discus- 
sion of plans and progress. The Research Council 
meets at least once a month and more frequently when 
necessary. 
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Some of the Subjects To Be Investigated 4. 


Typical of the subjects to be investigated are: De- 
sign, expansion and alteration of physical facilities; 
improvements of motive power and rolling stock; 
standardization of practices;. selection of materials; 
operating economics and improved service; co-ordin- 
ation of facilities and services; railroad consolidation; 
effect of war-time changes in industry; personnel and 
employee relations; public relations; competitive trans- 
portation agencies such as waterways, pipe lines, high- 
ways and airways; merchandise freight service; allied 
operations such as Railway Express, United States 
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Mail and forwarding companies; accounting and sta- 
tistics. New subjects are constantly being added as 
suggestions may indicate new lines along which research 
may be profitably conducted. 

The committees that have been organized to date, 
their membership (members of the Research Council 
are marked “(x)”) and the general nature of their as- 
signments are as follows: 


1. . Technical Research—Members of the Committee are: 
S. E. Armstrong, Engr. M. of W., System 
F. S. Austin, Purchasing Agent 
C. B. Bronson, Inspection Engineer 
J. J. Corcoran, Signal Engr—West of Buffalo 
(x) P. W. Kiefer, Chief Engineer—M. P. & R. S. 
D. B. Thompson, Mech & Elec. Engineer 
H. T. Welty, Engr. of Structures, Buffaio & East 
A. D. Wolff, Jr., Chairman, Research Engineer 


Studies are being made of the many technical sub- 
jects involved in the improvement and development of 
the railroad plant. These subjects have been broadly 
divided between those that will help the railroad to 
meet competition and those that will promote economy 
in operation. Laboratory and testing work will be done 
either in the railroad’s own testing laboratories or, 
by co-operative arrangements, in the laboratories of 
supply and equipment manufacturers or of universities 
and colleges. There will be close co-ordination between 
the work of this committee and the research work be- 
ing done by the various A. A. R. and A. R. E. A. 
technical committees. Many items that will material- 
ly affect the economy of railroad operation are includ- 
ed for investigation. 


2. Diesel Engine vs. Steam Locomotive—Members of the com- 
mittee are: 
J. R. O’Malia, Coal Traffic Manager 
A. D. Wolff, Jr., Research Engineer 
(x) P. W. Kiefer, Chairman, Chief Engineer, M. P. & 
R. S. 


An overall economic study is being made of Diesel, 
steam and electric motive power for road service. All 
three kinds of power are being compared on the basis 
of overall desirability and performance, including both 
tratc and operating characteristics. 


3. Highways, Pipe Lines and Waterways—Members of the 
committee are: 
T. R. Fitzpatrick, Freight Traffic Manager, P. & L. E. 
(x) T. P. Healy, General Solicitor 
J. BP. Patterson, Senior Asst. 
(Freight Traffic.) 
F. L. Wheeler, General Attorney 
(x) B.S. Voorhees, Chairman, Asst. Vice-President, Impts. 
& Dev. 

This committee is making extensive studies in con- 
nection with truck and bus operation, pipe lines and 
waterways, both as to the present situation and what 
is expected in the post-war period. 


to Vice-President 


4. Airways—Members of the committee are: 
C. B. Bennett, Manager Mail and Express 
R. D. -Brooks, Attorney 
E. E. Pierce, General Passenger Agent, Buffalo and 


East 
(x) B. S. Voorhees, Assistant Vice-President, Impts. & 
Dev. 
E. J. Zschirpe, Assistant to Vice-President (Freight 
Traffic) 


(x) C.-W. Meyer, Chairman, Asst. to President 


Air transportation of both passengers and cargo is 
being studied, so as to determine the probable extent 
ot future competition and how to meet it. 
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5. Merchandise & Head End Traffic—Members of the com- 
mittee are: 
C. B. Bennett, Manager Mail and Express 
C. L. Jellinghaus, Manager Freight Transportation 
(x) C. W. Meyer, Asst. to President 
J. P. Patterson, Senior Asst. to Vice-Pres. (Freight 
Traffic) 
(x) L. V. Porter, Vice-President and Comptroller 
(x) B. S. Voorhees, Assistant Vice-President, Impts. & 
Dev. 
(x) T. P. Healy, Chairman, General Solicitor 


This committee is studying the broad question of 





While the New York Central’s studies under 
its recently adopted comprehensive research 
program have not yet progressed to the point 
where the company feels justified in reporting 
publicly upon results accomplished—neverthe- 
less Vice-President Dougherty has acceded to 
our request that he make known, as he does in 
this article, the scope of the program and 
what the organization is for dealing with it. 

It is believed that the form of organization 
the New York Central has adopted will be of 
especial interest to other railroads interested 
in this activity—and the nature of some of the 
problems being studied should also prove sug- 

gestive—The Editor. 
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traffic handled by express, United States mail, 1. c. 1. 
freight service and by forwarding’ companies. 


6. Passenger Service—Members of the committee are: 
L. C. Anderson, Manager Passenger Transportation 
(x) P. W. Kiefer, Chief Engineer, M. P. & R. S. 
(x) C. W. Meyer, Assistant to President 
A. D. Wolff, Jr., Research Engineer 
F. H. Baird, Chairman, General Passenger Traffic 
Manager 


Inasmuch as the New York Central Railroad for 
years has been one of the largest passenger carriers in 
the United States, special studies are being progressed 
to see what can be done to meet post-war competition. 
This includes improved passenger equipment, higher 
speeds, far policies, etc. 


7. Freight Service Methods—Members of the committee are: 
F. B. Hank, Asst. to Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Buf- 
falo & East 
(x) P. W. Kiefer, Chief Engineer, M. P. & R. S. 
(x) C. W. Meyer, Assistant to President 
P. Rumsey, Supt. Stas. and Transfers 
D. B. Thompson, Mechanical & Electrical Engineer 
A. D. Wolff, Jr., Research Engineer 
E. J. Zschirpe, Asst. to Vice-Pres. (Freight Traffic) 
C. L. Jellinghaus, Chairman, Manager Freight Trans- 
portation 


Careful study is being made of possibilities of gener- 
ally speeding up the service both for the road and at 
yards and terminals, as well as the question of oper- 
ating economics possibly involving shorter and more 
frequent trains and greater capacities. 


8. Accounting and Statistics—Members of the committee are: 
J. J. Bodenlos, Asst. to Gen. Pass. Traffic Manager 
J. W. Dwyer, Exec. Asst. to Vice-Pres. Impts. & 
Dev. 
F. A. Hasbrouck, Spec. Asst. to Executive Vice Pres- 
ident 
C. L. Jellinghaus, Manager Freight Transportation 
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(x) C. W. Meyer, Assistant to President 
E. J. Zschirpe, Asst. to Vice-President 
G. H. Albach, Chairman, Asst. Comptroller 


(Freight 


This committee’s assignment embraces two main ob- 
jectives: first, to seek economies through simplification 
of forms and “paper work”; second, to develop ways 
in which more useful records and controls can be set 
up for the benefit of the traffic, operating and other 
departments. 


9. Equipment Machinery, Maintenance & Methods—Members 
of the committee are: 
F. S. Austin, Purchasing Agent 
J. A. Brossart, Asst. to Gen. Supt. of R. S. 
R. I. Renfrew, Asst. Gen. Supervisor of Stores 
A. D. Wolff, Jr., Research Engineer 
F. K. Mitchell, Chairman, Asst. Gen. Supt., M. P. & 
R. S. 


In order to provide for the modernization of shop 
tools and equipment, this committee is making a care- 
ful study and inventory of present installations. <A 
sub-committee of the System Engineering Committee 
is also considering this subject with respect to the Maint- 
enance-of-way Department. 


10. Consolidations and Co-ordinations—Members of the com- 
mittee are: 
C. J. Brister, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
(x) T. P. Healy, General Solicitor 
(x) C. W. Meyer, Asst. to President 
(x) W. F. Schaff, Vice-President, West of Buffalo 
(x) A. H. Wright, Vice-President & General Manager, 
Buffalo & East 
C. M. Yohe,. Vice-President, P. & L. E. R. R. 
(x) R. E. Dougherty, Chairman, Vice-President, Impts. & 
Dev. 


In view of the ever-present possibility that railroad 
consolidations and co-ordinations may become an active 
subject, careful study will be given to such problems 
as they affect the System. 


11. Personnel—Members of the committee are: 
(x) C. W. Meyer, Asst. to President 
(x) B. S. Voorhees, Assistant Vice-President, Impts. & 
Rev. 
L. W. Horning, Chairman, Vice-President, Personnel 


This committee is investigating ways and means of 
strengthening the railroad organization by bringing 
into its service promising young men and the training of 
men for future executive positions. 


12. Improvement of Service to Industry—Members of the com- 
mittee are: 
(x) T. P. Healy, General Solicitor 
(x) B. S. Voorhees, Assistant Vice-President, Impts. & 
Dev. 
(x) A. H. Wright, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
(x) M. J. Alger, Chairman, Vice-President (Traffic) 


Investigation and study will be made in an effort 
to make the railroad service more attractive to its cus- 
tomers. 

Close contact is maintained between the Researcl 
Council and the A. A. R. Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation. New York Central Officers 
who are members of this A. A. R. Committee are: 
R. E. Dougherty, L. W. Horning, and C. W. Meyer. 

While it is realized that research calls for a large 
amount of study before any concrete results can be ob- 
tained, the officers of the Company consider such a pro- 
gram of research necessary in order to produce the 
highest degree of excellence in New York Central service 
and to maintain the company’s future position in trans- 
portation. 
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Pearl Harbor Changed 
Railroad Police Work’ 


By Luther A. Thomas; 
Jie tied state and police work on railroads in 





the United States has changed more since Pear! 
Harbor than in any other era or period of railroad- 
ing. A few years ago we were greatly concerned with 
cigarette thieves, coal thieves, hoboes, general routine 
work, and things that today mean little to us as compared 
with the war effort. 
While the total thefts in 1942 may aggregate a slight 
increase in amount of claims paid, the ratio, based on 


_ volume of business, is the lowest in the history of the 


railroads. For each and every shipment that is trans- 
ported in the United States by rail there is signed a bill 
of lading, which places the responsibility for safe and 
complete movement and delivery squarely upon the rail- 
roads; so this is where the railroad police enter the 
picture. 

At the outbreak of this war, there were approximately 
6,500 men engaged in the protection of railroads. Today 
we have over 13,000 men protecting the roads and inter- 
nal security, lend lease and war material in transit, and 
all other commodities transported by rail. 


Many “Vulnerable” Commodities 


Never in the history of the railroads have so many 
vulnerable commodities been shipped in open top freight 
cars. From the time the bill of jading is signed and the 
car is pulled out of the war plant, it requires almost 
constant surveillance by railroad police, until the time it 
reaches destination or point of embarkation. Fortunately, 
due to the efficiency of the railroads and the splendid 
cooperation of the War Department, a system has been 
worked out whereby a carload of war material or freight 
is not loaded until it is reasonably certain that it can be 
unloaded upon arrival at destination or the port of em- 
barkation. This not only releases the equipment for an- 
other job, but eliminates, to a great degree, the ever- 
present danger of theft or tampering with it while not 
in motion. 

In addition to protection thus afforded, one of the great 
problems in the United States today is to protect rail- 
roads against sabotage, which requires a large number 
of guards and police officers protecting not only the war 
supplies while moving, but the railroad facilities, such as 
bridges, tunnels, roundhouses, terminals, yards, track, 
equipment, etc. 

I very reluctantly used the word “sabotage,” for if 
there is a word overworked today in the United States 
it is that word. Today you can scarcely read a page in 
the newspapers where something will not be said about it. 
The ever-present problem of children, being permitted 
to trespass on railroad property generally due to indiffer- 
ent or preoccupied parents, has caused more damage and 
destruction, and created more of a problem than any 
committed by Axis agents. While there have been a 
good many investigations made for tampering with track 
or equipment, or derailment of trains, not a proven cas¢ 
has been found to be actual sabotage, or inspired by 
enemy agents. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


* An abstract of a recent address before the Annual War Conference, 
Kentucky Peace Officers’ Association, at Bowling Green, Ky. : 

7 Assistant to Vice-President (in charge of investigation and police), 
Southern Railway System. 
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Emphasis placed on overcoming 
shortages in critical items at 


forty-sixth annual convention at 


Pittsburgh—June 28 to July 2 


proper testing and the development of emer- 

gency specifications are vital concomitants of 
the war effort, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials proceeded with its regular annual meeting this 
year, holding it at Pittsburgh, Pa., during the five-day 
period from June 28 to July 2. Testimony to the effect 
that this recognition of the importance of its work 
permeated the organization as a whole, is given by the 
fact that 1,452 members and guests overcame wartime 
difficulties of travel to attend the meeting. Of all the 
annual meetings held by the society, of. which this was 
the forty-sixth, only two have shown a higher attend- 
ance than was registered this year. 

In accordance with customary practice, the meeting 
took the form of a series of technical sessions at which 
papers and committee reports on a wide variety of sub- 
jects were presented. Specifically, there were 15 such 
sessions this year at which about 100 papers and re- 
ports were presented. Aside from these larger gather- 
ings, several hundred meetings of committees and sub- 
committees were held during the five-day period. In 
the election of officers, Dean Harvey, materials engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was elected president, and J. R. Townsend, 
materials standards engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, was elected vice-president. 

To a larger extent, the activities of the meeting were 
devoted to the consideration of specifications for, and 
methods of testing, a wide variety of materials, many 
of them of direct and indirect interest to the railroads. 
Of special interest at the meeting were a number of 
symposia on such widely diverse subjects as the identi- 


OD is Cie that materials control through 


fication of water-formed deposits, soil-testing methods, . 


and on the testing of metals for hardness. In arrang- 
ing the symposium on water-formed deposits, it was 
recognized that, while a statement of results given by 
the chemical analysis of water provides a general pic- 
ture of the oxides present in scales; corrosion products 
and other deposits, it does not in all cases furnish a 
true picture of the complex materials formed under. oper- 
ating conditions. Because of this shortcoming of water 
analysis, certain additional devices are now being used 
to identify scale deposits, including the polarizing micro- 
scope, the spectrograph, and X-ray machines. The ap- 
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A.S.T.M.’s Meeting Considered 


Wartime Material Problems 








plication of these various methods to the problem oi 
identifying water deposits was considered in three papers 
dealing with different aspects of the subject. 

The symposium on soil testing was arranged for the 
purpose of bringing interested members up to date re- 
garding present-day methods of evaluating soils as en- 
gineering materials, particularly the stabilization treat- 
ment of soils with different materials. In this feature 
of the meeting, five papers were presented on various 
aspects of the subject, including indication tests, the 
compaction test, the shear test, bituminous mixtures, 
and soil-cement mixtures. 

The symposium on hardness testing consisted of four 
papers, one dealing with the value to the engineer of 
the indentation hardness test, another with the various 
types of tests, a third with the fundamentals of the 
hardness test, and the fourth with the limitations of 
this test. Coincident with the symposium on hardness, 
the report of the Committee on Methods of Testing 
was presented, which among other things, reported the 
completion of a new hardness conversion table for 
steel. This table presents data on the relationship between 
diamond pyramid hardness, Rockwell and superficial 
Rockwell hardness, and Brinell hardness. Conversion 
tables for other metals and alloys are also being de- 
veloped. 

Of much interest to railroad men in these days when 
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wood is finding increasing applications for structural 
purposes, was a paper on Wood as an Engineering Ma- 
terial, by L. J. Markwardt, chief, Division of Timber 
Mechanics, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

The aforementioned paper constituted the society’s 
eighteenth Edgar Marburg lecture, a feature which has 
been presented each year since 1925 in memory of 
its first secretary. Beginning with a review of the use 
of wood as an engineering material, and of its structure 
and characteristics, Mr. Markwardt proceeded to ex- 
amine the various developments that have contributed to 
the increasing application and importance of wood in 
engineering structures and in industry generally. “There 
seems to be little doubt’, he said, “that post-war de- 
velopment will demand an even wider use of wood, as 
well as bringing new combinations of older established 
materials and a variety of new products.” 

Considerable attention was given in the paper to the 
importance of modern timber connectors in the growth 
of wood as an engineering material. Since 1933, said 
Mr. Markwardt, timber connectors have been used in 
the construction of something like 100,000 structures, 
involving the use of about 5 billion boardfeet of lumber. 
He went on to describe the different types of connec- 
tors in use, and also related the results of tests that 
the Forest Products Laboratory has conducted with 
connectors used with different species of wood. Other 
subjects discussed by Mr. Markwardt included the de- 
velopment of laminated timber members, new develop- 
ments in plywood manufacture that have made pos- 
sible a more durable product, and advancements in pres- 
ervation materials and methods. The experience with 
wood during the war, he said, has shown that it is one 
of the most versatile materials at the command of the 
engineer. 


Executive Body Emphasizes War Activities 


In its annual report, the Executive committee con- 
sidered it of paramount importance to render an ac- 
counting of the activities of the society in relation to 
the war, pointing out that, “until the war is won and 
the security of our nation assured, the most important 
measure of our accomplishments is their contribution to 
the winning of the war”. Important among the con- 
tributions of the society to the war effort, as related 
by the Executive committee, is the machinery that 
has been set up for handling emergency alternate re- 
visions in specifications and for issuing entirely new 
emergency specifications in order to cope with short- 
ages in critical materials. Through this machinery, 
the society has issued a total of 106 emergency alternate 
provisions covering principally the ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, but including also a number dealing 
with cement, asphalt roofing and rubber products. In 
addition, a total of 31 new emergency specifications 
have been issued, many of which are playing an im- 
portant role in war production. 
mittee was careful to point out, however, that the em- 
phasis on material problems growing out of the emer- 
gency “is not to the exclusion of committee work 
and papers that have a long-range significance and which, 
because of their intrinsic importance in the promotion 
of engineering use of materials, should be continued 
in the interest of maintaining this work on a sound 
basis for the post-war. period.” 

In its report, the Committee on Standards reviewed 
the action that had been taken by the society during 
the past year with reference to various standards, and 
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The Executive com- . 


in addition it listed the specifications that had been af- 
fected by emergency alternate provisions accepted by 


the committee during the year. Among these latter 
specifications were a number covering materials of 
direct and indirect interest to the railroads. The report 
also contained a list of 25 emergency standards that had 
been accepted by the committee during the year. Under 
the emergency procedure that has been established by 
the society, all recommendations covering the setting 
up of emergency alternate provisions in existing stand- 
ards, must be approved by the Committee on Standards, 


Iron and Steel 


One of the 15 technical sessions of the convention 
was devoted to committee reports and papers dealing 
with iron and steel. For the first time in many years, 
the Committee on Steel did not recommend in its re- 
port a large number of actions for society approval, 
In fact, only one recommendation was made, namely, 
the adoption as standard of the tentative specifications 
for ring and disc forgings. The principal feature of 
this committee’s report was a description and listing 
of the emergency alternate provisions that had been 
developed by the committee between June 22, 1942 
and May 15, 1943. Among these emergency provisions 


‘are a number affecting specifications covering railroad 


materials. Reference was also made in the report to a 
number of pending emergency alternate provisions that 
were nearing completion at the time that the report 
was prepared. 

In a brief progress report presented during the ses- 
sion on iron and steel, the Committee on Malleable Iron 
Castings reported completion of emergency specifica- 
tions for malleable iron flanges, pipe fittings and valve 
parts. Also, the Committee on Iron-Chromium, Iron- 
Chromium-Nickel and Related Alloys, whose activities 
are concerned with those ferro-alloys that are known 
for their resistance to corrosion and high temperatures, 
recommended for publication as tentative a set of speci- 
fications for corrosion-resisting, chromium-steel clad 
and chromium-nickel-steel clad sheet, strip and plate 
for pressure-vessel construction. 


Corrosion—N on-Ferrous Metals 


Among the reports of interest to railroads that were 
presented during a session on corrosion was that of the 
Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel. Aside 
from a review of the work of the committee, this re- 
port contained a tabulated inspection record of copper- 
bearing and noncopper-bearing corrugated black sheets 
that have been under exposure at Annapolis, Md., since 
October, 1916. A detailed report was also included, 
giving the results of an atmospheric corrosion test on 
wire and wire products after exposure for about six 
years at eleven test locations. 

Among other items presented during a session on 
non-ferrous metals was a paper dealing with the con- 
servation of tin used in soft solders. Emphasizing the 
necessity of reducing the amount of tin used in soft 
solders as a measure of tin conservation, this paper 
discussed the use and properties of various low-tin 
solders, including low-tin lead, tin-antimony lead, silver 
lead, silver-antimony lead, tin-bismuth lead and tin- 
cadmium lead compositions. Recommendations were 
made concerning changes in. soldering practices re 
quired for success in the use of.alternate solder com- 
positions. Presented during this same session, the re- 
port of the Committee on Copper and Copper Alloys, 
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Cast and Wrought, recommended revisions in the stand- 
ard specifications for rolled copper-alloy bearing and 
expansion plates for bridge and other structural uses, 
in the specifications for phosphor bronze sheet and strip, 
and in those for copper and copper-alloy seamless con- 
denser tubes, which were presented for immediate adop- 
tion. It was also recommended that the tentative specifi- 
cations for bright annealed seamless copper tubing be re- 
vised and adopted as standard, and that the tentative 
specifications for copper pipe, manganese bronze rods 
and leaded red brass rods be adopted as standard without 
change. 


Cement and Concrete 


A number of reports and papers of interest to users 
of cement, concrete and related materials was present- 
ed at a number of sessions devoted to such subjects. 
Among these was the report of the Committee on 
Cement, in which was presented a complete revision 
of the tentative methods of test for compressive strength 
of Portland cement mortars, and in which the test for 
autoclave expansion of Portland cement, with re- 
visions, was recommended for adoption as standard. 
Among other things, this report contained a compre- 
hensive discussion of the effect of alkalies in Portland 
cement on the durability of concrete. It was also noted 
that, while the emergency alternate specifications for 
Portland cement issued in 1942 have continued in force 
unchanged, it has been reported that certain cement 
that had been ground close to the lower fineness limit 
permitted in the emergency alternate had exhibited ex- 
cessive “bleeding” when used in concrete. The special 
advisory sub-committee that was appointed last year to 
consider matters relating to W. P. B. limitations on 
cement has been instructed to investigate this bleed- 
ing, and its relation to fineness, and to make such recom- 
mendations as may seem appropriate. — 


Committee Considering a Number of Revisions 


While the report of the Committee on Concrete and 
Concrete Aggregates contained no specific recommenda- 
tions, it pointed out that the committee is considering 
revisions of a number of methods, including the tests 
for structural strength of fine aggregate using con- 
stant water-cement-ratio mortar, for soundness of ag- 
gregates by use of sodium sulphate or magnesium sul- 
phate, for sieve analysis of fine and coarse aggregates, 
for efficiency of materials for curing concrete, and for 
determining the volume change of cement, mortar and 
concrete. In addition, the committee has under de- 
velopment a revised method of test for surface moisture 






This View Shows How 
the “Victory” Units 
Can Be Joined To- 
gether to Form Larger 
Structures 
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of fine aggregate, and methods for determining water 
gain, for making concrete test specimens for vibrated 
concrete, for testing the uniformity of concrete propor- 
tions, for making freezing-and-thawing tests of con- 
crete, and for determining the rate of loading of con- 
crete test specimens. 

Among a number of interesting papers on concrete 
was one describing a simplified test for evaluating the 
mixing effectiveness of concrete mixers and another de- 
scribing the effect of membrane curing on the durabil- 
ity and strength of concrete. Still another paper de- 
scribed a series of tests that were made to determine the 
performance of 16 solid concrete slabs when exposed 
on one face to standard fire temperatures. These slabs 
were tested vertically, and simulated solid wall speci- 
mens 4 in., 6 in., and 8 in. thick. During exposure 
to fire, the slabs carried loads of 400 or 500 lb. per 
sq. in. After cooling to room temperature, each slab 
was subjected to a second fire test and the load-carry- 
ing ability after two exposures to fire was determined. 

Mention is made in the foregoing of only a few of 
the subjects considered at the meeting. Other com- 
mittee reports and papers of more or less interest to 
the railroads covered such subjects as boiler feedwater 
studies, petroleum products and lubricants, thermal in- 
sulating materials, coal and coke electrical insulating 
materials, fatigue of metals, the measurement of bond 
between bricks and mortar, and a method for determ- 
ining the heat of hydration of Portland cement. 


Demountable Buildings 


ee Texas Pre-Fabricated House & Tent Com- 

pany, Dallas, Tex., is now offering to the rail- 

roads its “Victory” housing unit. This is a 
prefabricated, demountable and portable building which 
is designed to constitute an answer to the wartime and 
post-war need of the railroads for a type of structure . 
that can be dismantled and moved elsewhere if occasion 
should arise, but which has all the aspects of perman- 
ent construction. At the present time the most press- 
ing need for a building of this type is recognized to 
be in connection with the provision of housing accom- 
modations for employees, such as at the labor camps 
of the maintenance of way departments. The “Vic- 


tory” unit is designed for mass production, and was 
originally developed for housing the armed forces at 
army camps and elsewhere, for which purpose it is said 
to have proved highly successful and popular. 

The basic unit of this form of construction is a 
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structure 16 ft. sq. in plan. However, by omitting wall 
sections and through the use of connecting floor and 
ceiling panels, any number of the basic units can be 
joined to form a structure of almost any size and shape 
desired, and when this is done partition-panels are avail- 
able by means of which the interior can be divided 
in any desired manner. The components of the basic 
unit include two floor sections, four wall sections, four 
roof sections, a metal ventilator, a roof collar and four 
metal ridges to cover the joints where the roof sections 
meet, together with foundation blocks and all the neces- 
sary bolts, screws and hardware. 

Briefly, each floor panel is constructed of 1-in. by 





Assembling a “Victory” Unit 


4-in. or l-in. by 6-in. yellow-pine flooring nailed to 
floor joists, and including the necessary bracing and 
sills. Each wall section embodies a web-work of 2-in. 
by 2-in. wood studs with an outside covering of exterior 
plywood, 3@-in. thick. Each wall contains a number of 
large screened windows, all covered by hinged ply- 
‘wood flaps. Instead of wire screens, several of the 
windows are covered with Cel-o-glass screening, a trans- 
lucent material permitting the passage of light but re- 
stricting the passage of air. An optional feature is the 
provision of casement-type sash, glazed with glass, in 
place of the Cel-o-glass. 

A special feature of the construction is the design 
of the roof. This part of the structure, which is of the 
hip-type, embodies a web-work of timber members, to 
both sides of which are nailed exterior plywood panels, 
thereby making a double roof. The roof overhangs the 
walls and is so constructed as to provide openings under 
the eaves approximately 2 in. by 22 in. in size, which 
permit the entrance of air into the space between the 
outside and inside layers of plywood. Another feature 
is a metal mosquito-proof ventilator which is placed in 
the apex of the roof where the four sections meet. Thus, 


the air entering the openings is free to pass upward - 


between the two layers of plywood and out through 
the ventilator. In winter, the ventilator accommodates 
a stove-pipe; and the air space in the double roof be- 
comes an insulating element. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the roof is designed 
to stabilize the temperature of the air within the room, 
and has both ventilating and insulating qualities, so that 
it helps to keep the interior cool in warm weather and 
warm in cold weather.: It is said that the “Victory” 
units are being used .with, entirely satisfactory results 
in sections of the United States where the winter tem- 
perature is quite severe. For use in far northern 
climates, it is said that a unit with an interior wall panel 
added, together with the addition of insulation in the 
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walls, the roof, and the floor, with a storm-door entry. 
way, has been tested and found satisfactory at tem. 
peratures many degrees below zero. 

Advantages claimed for the “Victory” unit are that 
it is a highly economical form of construction with ref. 
erence both to initial cost and upkeep; that it can be 
demounted and moved or stored and erected again for 
other uses elsewhere; that it is a soundly built, sub. 
stantial housing unit with an estimated potential life 
of at least 15 years under normal conditions; and that 
its erection is a simple operation requiring only a fey 
man-hours to perform. In fact, contractors working on 
military sites have erected groups of the units in an 
average of 11 minutes each. It is said that 10 of the 
basic units, having sufficient capacity when erected for 
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housing 50 to 60 ment comfortably, can be transported came 
on a 50-ft. freight car. Econ 
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Pearl Harbor Changed Vinst 
° e remal 
Railroad Police Work pe 
(Continued from Page 52) wat 

Only recently, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed-§ yitho 


eral Bureau of Investigation, warned, that, “The derail-§ Aj; 


ing of trains and the destruction of war material is just Pane 
as real and just as harmful to America’s war effort recall 
whether motivated by a youth’s desire for excitement orf Presi 
by an Axis agent’s desire to sabotage our war program.’ Roost 
He says, commenting on the increase in such cases, they § labor 
“exemplified the tremendous increase in juvenile delin-f hoard 
quency since America’s entry into the war.” “All offf Presi 
this means,” he added, “that a greater effort than ever ff -eedit 
must be made by parents, families, schools, churches, §f settle: 


youth organizations and law enforcement agencies to pro- 
vide wholesome and constructive outlets for the energies ¢ 
and talents of American youth.” 












As 
Heavy Travel Brings Police Problems last 
Those who have made any recent trips on our passen-§ " ( 
ger trains are no doubt amazed at the tremendous num- revea 
ber of men, women, and children, not to mention the been | 
furloughed soldiers, using our railroads today. The Of-g 7d" 
fice of Defense Transportation has very wisely counseled those 
people to refrain from traveling except in essential cases. hs ? 
Unfortunately, passenger travel continues to increase. S " 
While the railroads are concerned with personnel and _. 
equipment to haul these folks in, the railroad police de-§ f pen 
partments are likewise being unnecessarily taxed by hav- a. 
ing to locate many thousands of lost or carelessly mis-§ °C" 
placed traveling bags, wearing apparel and items too Jame 
numerous to mention, by the traveling public. We fre- TA, 
quently find it necessary to take police officers from other DE 
essential work to police crowded trains. board 
On a great many of our through, heavily-traveled fe rl 
trains the War Department has assigned military police. B 4 
Our experience in working with them shows that they ; . 
are outstanding soldiers and police officers, carefully se see 
lected and trained for their job. Mes 
In outlining the job confronting the railroad police we ’ 
officer today, I want to stress that the protection of é : 
American railroads is not done from Washington, but m wie 
this town, your community, your county, and your state. tsa 
And the fine spirit of cooperation and coordination be- tiive 
tween railroad police; city, county, and state officers; to Th 
gether with an abundance of help from the Federal Bu § 4. a 
reau of Investigation and other government security sibl 
. agencies, shows that where there is a will to do, the jo) fle’ 
can be accomplished. 
Railway 
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President Gets Non-op Wage Case 


Next move appears to be up to White House after Sharfman 
refusal to reconvene emergency board for further proceed- 
ings ‘suggested by Economic Stabilization Director Vinson 


a situation wherein President Roosevelt has the 

next move in what has become the complicated 
game of settling the controversy which has arisen over 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson’s ac- 
tion staying the recommended eight cents per hour wage 
increase for non-operating railroad employees. Director 
Vinson’s memorandum opinion of July 1 undertook to 
remand the case to the National Railway Labor Panel 
emergency board which heard it originally ; but Dr. I. L. 
Sharfman, who was chairman of that board, takes the 
position that the board has “ceased to exist’’ and he is 
without authority to reconvene it. 

Also, Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of the 
Panel, was reported to feel that he has no authority to 
recall the Sharfman board in the absence of further 
Presidential action. There is precedent for President 
Roosevelt’s recalling of an emergency board. When the 
labor organizations rejected the recommendations of the 
board which heard the general wage case of 1941, the 
President intervened to recall the board for further pro- 
seedings which brought forth the so-called mediation 
settlement of December, 1941. 


[)) sitvation where of the past week have created 


“Gross Inequities” Basis Rejected by Vinson 


As noted briefly on “The Week at a Glance” page of 
lat week’s issue, Director Vinson’s memorandum opin- 
ion (the follow-through from his stay order of June 22 
revealed that the recommended eight-cent increase had 
been disapproved because it was based on alleged “gross 
inequities” shown by comparisons of railway wages with 
those in other industries. The emergency board report 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of May 29, page 1095. 
As noted there, the board relied on that stabilization pro- 
gram loophole permitting adjustment to “aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war or to correct gross 
inequities,’ which was restored to wartime wage pro- 
cedures by former Economic Stabilization Director 
James F, Byrnes’ directive of May 12 after having been 
removed by President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” order 
of April 8. 

Director Vinson took the position in effect that the 
hoard’s use of the “gross inequities” device was not justi- 
fed under the Presidential order as modified by the 
Byrnes directive. He went on to authorize the board to 
reconsider the case with a view to applying other tests, 
particularly the justification for an adjustment to “cor- 
rect substandards of living.” To this, Dr. Sharfman, 
ina July 3 letter to Mr. Vinson, replied that the pro- 
cedures suggested “are, in my judgment, entirely un- 
workable in the circumstances of this proceeding, except 
aa as they may be effectuated through arbitrary 
action.” 

The “substandard of living” device seemed to be about 
the only one which Director Vinson thought might pos- 
sibly justify an increase for the non-ops. He ruled that 
the emergency board had properly applied the “Little 
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Steel” formula when it found that the group as a whole 
had already received the 15 per cent increase authorized 
thereunder and refused to deal separately with some 40 
subsidiary classes which had not. Also, the opinion 
carries a footnote asserting that “there is no overtime 
issue in this case.” In the latter connection President 
Roosevelt has recently indicated that he favors an ad- 
justment which would give the non-ops time and one-half 
for the last eight hours of their 48-hour week. 

Proceeding to discuss what might be done via the 
“substandard of living” route, Mr. Vinson finally ar- 
rives at the suggestion that the board might determine 
that all non-ops receiving less than a designated rate per 
hour are entitled to receive an increase. And such an 
adjustment could contemplate other revisions to preserve 
ditferentials, although the latter “‘should be tapered off 
so as to obviate the need so far as practically feasible 
for revisions in the higher wage brackets.” 

“On this record,” Mr. Vinson said, “it appears that 
the substandard test might well be considered. It is 
recognized that the substandard test is often difficult to 
apply. If this test is applied not only must it be decided 
which rates are to be changed because they promote sub- 
standard living conditions, but also it must be decided 
what adjustments are necessary in the immediately inter- 
related job classifications to keep the minimum differ- 
entials required for productive efficiency. The substand- 
ard test must not become futile, however, simply be- 
cause it is difficult to apply. 

“It is true that the substandard test generally requires 
a consideration of local circumstances which bear upon 
accustomed wage levels. ... The adjustment of such 
wages in a general upward direction, tending toward 
achievement of a national minimum standard of living, 
is a difficult and complicated process. . . . In ordinary 
cases, therefore, it is necessary to consider the improve- 
ment of substandard living conditions in the light of 
economic conditions prevailing in a particular region or 
area. For this reason, it is generally deemed imprac- 
tical to set a national figure and arbitrarily to determine 
that any wage below that figure is substandard, even 
though such a determination might be factually correct. 


Nationwide Standards Justified 


“However, such localized treatment might not always 
be necessary. A particular industry, a particular seg- 
ment of an industry, or even a particular employer may 
call for nationwide treatment. . . . When it has long 
been the practice, as in the case of the railroad industry, 
to adjust wage scales by nationwide agreements, treat- 
ment on a national rather than a regional basis would be 
especially justified.” 

Then came the suggestion that the board might rec- 
ommend adjustment of all wages under a designated rate 
per hour with some further revisions to preserve differ- 
entials. Where the opinion calls for a tapering off of the 
latter, it goes on to say that such tapering “must be done 
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in rigorous fashion so as to reflect actually the minimum 
increase necessary for productive efficiency in the inter- 
related job classifications and not to reflect a general 
wage increase under that name.” 

Dr. Sharfman’s refusal to reconvene the emergency 
board.was embodied in his July 3 letter to Mr. Vinson, 
which was given out at a Sharfman press conference 


held in Washington late that day. In making his points 
that the board had “ceased to exist” and that he had no 
power to reconvene it, Dr. Sharfman also said that it 
had not been reconstituted by Dr. Leiserson; nor had 
the President asked the members for further service. 
Furthermore, he pointed out, that he is now serving on 
another emergency board—the one sitting in New York 
on the case involving wage demands of the transporta- 
tion brotherhoods. 


Reconvening Would Serve “No Useful Purpose” 


Continuing, Dr. Sharfman “respectfully” submitted 
that even if the emergency board were recalled in its 
original capacity “no useful purpose would be served 
by a reconsideration of its recommendations on the basis 
of your memorandum opinion.” He went on to say 
that this Vinson memorandum “does not confine itself, 
or even deal primarily with, the effects of our findings 
and recommendations upon the stabilization program; it 
seeks, rather, to mold the terms of settlement of the 
dispute between the carriers and their employees—which 
is a function, I venture to believe, entrusted exclusively 
to the emergency board.” 

With respect to the substandard-of-living test, Dr. 
Sharfman took the position that it had already received 
the board’s “‘very careful consideration”; and “the dis- 
position made of it in our report to the President reflects 
our deliberate and informed conclusion as to the demands 
of the situation, in the interest of safeguarding the sta- 
bilization program as well as of settling the dispute in- 
volved.” Then came the letter’s appraisal of the Vinson 
proposal as an “entirely unworkable” one, from which 
Dr. Sharfman continued as follows: 

“There is no sound basis, grounded in available facts, 
for declaring in this nationwide industry that all wage 
rates below a uniform designated level involve substand- 
ards of living; nor is there any basis for recommending 
tapering adjustments in so-called related job classifica- 
tions. Determinations of this character would be lack- 
ing in factual support, and they would tend to be con- 
strued as establishing absolute national standards and 
thereby promote inflationary adjustments for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

“These procedures would completely disregard, fur- 
thermore, the nature of the dispute submitted to the 
emergency board for investigation and report. Neither 
the employees nor the carriers sought to reconstitute 
the long-established wage relationships involved, and the 
record in the proceeding provides no foundation for al- 
tering the existing differentials, in cents per hour, be- 
tween the various classes of non-operating employees. 

“The emergency board recommended to the President 
what it deemed to be a fair and reasonable settlement of 
the dispute, after giving full weight to the requirements 
of the stabilization program and its authority under that 
program. On the record before the board there is no 
justification for modifying its recommendations. The 
complete alteration of the basis of settlement suggested 
in your memorandum opinion would not only result in 
the perpetuation of gross inequities, as well as in the 
creation of new ones, but it would remove the adjustment 
of railway labor disputes from agencies established by 
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the Railway Labor Act and would thereby jeopardize 
the procedures and machinery of that act. There is req 
danger that such an outcome would gravely impair the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

In closing, Dr. Sharfman again made plain his view 
that the emergency board “no longer exists as a func. 
tioning tribunal,” and thus his comment was submitted i 
solely on his own behalf. He went on to tell Mr. Vinsog) 
that other members of the board (Walter T. Fisher and 
John A. Fitch) or Panel Chairman Leiserson “may of 
course communicate to you such views as they may deem 
to be necessary and proper.” It is understood that Mr 
Fisher has done so, filing a statement supporting the 
Sharfman position. | 

While, as noted at the outset, the Vinson-Sharfman fl 
impasse put the issue before President Roosevelt, there fl 
had already been White House conferences on the mat- fi 
ter. George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, B. M. Jewell, president of the Rail- iM 
way Employees Department, American Federation of fii 
Labor, and E. E. Milliman, president of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, are understood to 
have met with Mr. Vinson prior to the promulgation of 
the memorandum opinion. That meeting, unsuccessful 
from labor’s standpoint, was followed by a White House 
meeting on the evening of July 3. It was attended by 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L., as well as 
by representatives of the interested railway labor or- 


ganizations. ] 
Some Talk of Strike Vote 






















High-' 


There has been some talk of a strike vote among the 
labor organizations, but no official pronouncement along 
those lines. Railway labor leaders were among those 
who joined in the “no-strike” pledge made to President 
Roosevelt shortly after Pearl Harbor. Echoes of the 
controversy were heard in Congress last week when Rep- 
resentative Fish, Republican of New York, inserted in 
the appendix to the July 2 Congressional Record a letter 
protesting against the Vinson order which he had re- 
ceived from James McAndrew, president, Port Jervis 


" 


(N. Y.) Local, Shop Crafts Federation. Mr. Fish sug- ‘4 
gested a Congressional investigation of the stay order; ff... , 
because “it must be apparent to everyone that such an pi 
increase is warranted and justifiable in view of the the i 
mounting cost of living and the higher wage scales paid ain 
in war industries, and particularly because all railroads Me s 
are now earning far more money, and have been since the te dl 


war started, than ever before in their history.” Be 
One view of the controversy has been that Director 


Vinson’s authority under Presidential orders defining a 
wartime railway wage procedures does not contemplate a: 
that he should remand cases to emergency boards, but Pe ’ 
that he, himself, should change any recommendations pi 
which he finds to conflict with the stabilization program. pa 
The pertinent executive order is No. 9299 issued by inn 
President Roosevelt on February 4, as noted in the Ratl- : a. 
way Age of February 13, page 372. It provides that Pa 
“Unless and except to the extent that the Economic ea 
Stabilization Director shall otherwise direct, the recom- tw 
mendations of the Emergency Board in regard to pro- ey 
posed changes affecting wages and salary payments shall, Fe ss 
upon the expiration of 30 days after the report is filed Me 
with the President, become effective.” " 
Meanwhile the Sharfman board has issued its supple- sil 
mental report in the proceeding. A 167-page document, § 
dated May 29, it is the “full analysis of the testimony, ae 


exhibits, and argument utilized” which was promised 
when the original report was issued on May 24. 
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High-Speed Freights, Containing Many Transcontinental Loads, Characterize the Central Kansas-Colorado Division of Mo.P. 





1 by 
Il as 
or- 
Fast Freights Speed War Traffic 

the 
long Kansas City-Colorado line of the Missouri Pacific serves as 
ra efficient bridge railway for transcontinental shipments 
the 
.ep- 
po BF isc trains on the Central Kansas-Colorado present situation is well indicated by the fact that, for 
: division of the Missouri Pacific travel fast. The 338 miles on the west end of the division, there is no 
wd line between Kansas City and Pueblo was con- _ curve with a speed restriction lower than 60 m.p.h. 
‘VS I lidated under the supervision of one superintendent The value of these improvements is being demon- 
2 some years ago and was built up into a high-speed rail- strated daily, as traffic continues to increase on this di- 
on & WAY that serves as an important link in a transcontinental vision. Not only has overhead traffic increased largely, - 
the @ S0ute. The industrialization of. the West Coast under but, through the location of air training fields, ammuni- 
aid the impetus of wartime conditions has made this di- tion depots, large cantonments and aircraft plants adja- 
ads § “Sion even more important, as one of the lines contribut- cent to the railway, local business has shown even greater 
the @ "g much to the war effort. It is a single-track line, increases. For example, the earnings of one local sta- 

handling a big business and handling it fast. tion increased from $29,371 in November, 1941, to 
tor 4. Beginning some 15 years ago, this line was prac- $112,059 in November, 1942, while the earnings of 
ing tically re-constructed throughout, largely to put it in another station jumped from $251 in November, 1941, 
ate shape for handling West Coast perishables on fast sched- to $210,734 in the same month of 1942. A larger sta- 
butt ules in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande West- _ tion showed an increase of several hundred per cent in 
ons #2. Of course, these improvements were also de- earnings and the two switch engines normally worked 
m, 4 S8ned to improve operations generally, as this division there had to be increased to 11. At still another local 
by normally handles many commodities other than perish- station revenues jumped from $10,917 in November, 
iii | ales. For example, it serves a large wheat producing 1941, to $431,128 in November, 1942. 
hat @ *tea. Even with storage restrictions in effect, more This increased activity has exerted an effect on other 
ric than 5,000 cars of wheat have been loaded and shipped stations where no military encampments or war indus- 
rie 8 this division since the last ‘harvest from stations be- tries are situated, as at Scott City, Kan., where no war 
-o- § fWeen Horace, Kan., and Hoisington, a distance of 172 industries are located and which is almost entirely a 
il], | Mes, and there are approximately 3,000 cars of this cattle and wheat shipping center, but which increased in 
ied @ °OMmodity yet to move. earnings from $6,733 in November, 1941, to $25,070 

umerous grade curve and reduction projects were in November, 1942. 

le- § ttied out for a decade or more and the railway was The freight traffic increases are reflected in the sta- 
at, still further “speeded up” only recently. This was to _ tistics of gross ton miles in Table No. 1, which show an 
y, § Ptepare for the operation of the Colorado Eagle, a high- increase of more than 70 per cent in a two-year period. 
ed § SPeed, streamlined train that frequently reaches 100 Expressed differently, and to show what such an in- 
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mp.h. during its run. This preparation included, among 
other things, the lengthening of spirals on curves. The 
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crease means at certain times, statistics for the peak 
month of October are given in Table No. 2. These in- 
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dicate that last October showed an increase of 43 per 
cent in freight traffic over the peak month of 1929. 

By reason of the troop movements (68 troop trains 
were moved over this division in one three-day period 
last fall) and the general increase in civilian travel pas- 
senger traffic has shown even greater increases than 
freight traffic. Since figures on total passengers han- 
dled are not kept on a divisional basis, passenger car 
miles are given as a yardstick in Table No. 3. Although 
it should be recognized that this does not fully reflect 
the increases in passengers handled as the occupancy 
per car is far greater today than ever before. 


Table No. 1. Gross Ton Miles (In Thousands) 

















Inc. Inc, 
Division 1942 Over 1941 Over 1940 1941 1940 
% % 
Colorado ..... 2,799,174 38.3 79.4 2,024,620 1,239,528 
Central Kansas 3,306,447 37.3 64.8 2,409,012 1,300,365 
Total vexye 6,105,621 37.7 71.2 4.433,632 3,565,728 
Table No. 2. Gross Ton Miles (In Thousands) 
Comparative October Peaks 
Division Oct. 1942 Oct. 1929 % Inc. 
idlaimno . ats na eka Sse hecseede 328,008 242,442 35 
emitege” TGUEOS os ere vcd « 378,103 256,101 48 
Plotalixfcie son i. ode 706,111 498,543 43 
Table No. 3. Passenger Car Miles 
Division 1942 1941 1940 
CSMONMIED 25s ibe Rico sche oi 5,575,506 4,013,589 3,827,286 
Central Kansas ..........- 5,156,790 3,722,404 3,494,938 
Mista soso ee 10,732,296 7,735,993 7,322,224 


One of the features of the increased traffic, that has 
occurred on all lines handling a large percentage of 
transcontinental business, has been the reversal of the 
direction of loaded traffic. In tonnage, eastbound traffic 
normally predominates on the basis of 55 per cent as 
against 45'per cent. Today, these figures are almost 
exactly reversed and the increase in westbound business 
has necessitated a change in operations and in the dis- 
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tribution of power. It means further, that instead of 
hauling most of the loaded traffic downhill from the 
Colorado plateau to the Missouri River valley, the 
M. P. is now compelled to lift it from Kansas City, 745 
ft. above sea level, to Pueblo, at 4,660 ft., a rise of 3,915 
ft. in 628 miles. 

The Central Kansas-Colorado division comprises the 
main line from Kansas City to Pueblo, plus a relatively 
small percentage of other lines. The alternate line via 
Salina, Kan., is 42 miles long, the Topeka branch, 40 
miles, and the Great Bend branch 10 miles, bringing the 
total mileage for the division to 720. The line from 
Hoisington, Kan., to Pueblo, 338 miles was formerly a 
separate division and separate statistics are still main- 
tained for this so-called Colorado division. Although 
the entire line is now under the jurisdiction of one super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Osawatomie, Kan., and 
an assistant superintendent, with headquarters at Pueblo. 
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Excellent Track Permits of High-Speed Operations 


The sub-divisions extend between Kansas City-Osawa- 
tomie-Council Grove-Hoisington-Horace-Pueblo. Two 
additional trainmasters and one assistant trainmaster 
have been added to the supervisory staff to assist in taking 
care of the increased business. Some of these are sta- 
tioned at localities where war industries have required 
changed operations and closer supervision. The increased 
traffic has also necessitated an increase in the dispatch- 
ing force and two new sets of dispatchers have been 
added. 
rangements are given below: 


Former Dispatching Districts 


Main Line 

Miles 
Kansas: City——THoisington ~ 4s s tl i ce ieee es 279 
EL OUI GOT AIO oiiyc55 05s 8 09 oss ood okies RRR 338 

Present Dispatching Districts 

Rangas -City—Counci Grove. i6iice <s.4 eo 000.450 sie be 8 146 
Council Grove—Hoisington 2.......cccccvecsccscccces 133 
ES OIG INSTA — FON ALE: 36655, <. 6.6 Shab raperdneiere ois alba eio was Wee ee a 172 
EADEACE— “PBI eS ccichenieiniv ols We Sintkinie Vb yA eeiel ee aa 166 


The organization is on an overall basis, that is to say, 
all departments of the division report directly to the 
division superintendent. 


Two Types of Operation 


Two distinct types of operation are in-effect on the 
division, to take care of two quite different sets of con- 
ditions. Between Kansas City and Osawatomie, 54 miles, 
the division handles north and south as well as east and 
west traffic. Also, far more coal and other heavy ton- 
nage freight is handled on this section. Grades of 1.5 
per cent are encountered as the railway leaves the valley 
at Kansas City, and it climbs from an elevation of 750 ft. 
at the foot of Wagstaff hill to a summit of 1,120 ft. within 
a distance of 40 miles ; then drops down into Osawatonue 
at 900 ft. 

To meet these conditions, heavy, powerful and rather 
slow locomotives equipped with boosters are used and 
the tonnage per train is still further increased by the use 
of helper locomotives. To avoid.as many stops as pos 
sible for these heavy trains, this section of the line 1s 
equipped with centralized traffic control, which has 
proved its value on this heavy-traffic, single-track line 
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The former and the present dispatching ar- 
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yhere 50 trains a day are frequently handled in peak 
eriods. 

In the territory between Osawatomie and Pueblo, the 
method of operation is quite different, to meet the con- 
jitions prevailing there. On this section, high-speed 
freight locomotives with 74-in. driving wheels are used. 
These locomotives can also be used on passenger trains 
when necessary. The trains handled average about 60 
cars and speed in getting them over the 563-mile run 
isthe essential consideration. Apart from the local traf- 
fe, which is growing rapidly because of military estab- 
ishments, the business is handled in through trains which 
do little or no setting off and picking up en route. These 
trains are made up at Osawatomie and classified there, 
not only for Pueblo, but for delivery to the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific at Salt Lake City, be- 
yond the D. & R. G. W. 

The Pueblo joint yard is operated by the D. & R. 
G. W. and the growth of traffic through this gateway 
ig indicated by the following: 




















Pueblo Interchange 1942 1941 1940 
Roads delivered .......000. 56,456 33,046 23,297 
MOAdS FECEIVER «606s. cv'ecicee 53,841 49,275 40,441 






This also indicates the change in the direction of loaded 
trafic. It will be observed that, in previous years the 
eastbound traffic predominated by a large margin, where- 
as, in 1942, westbound loads exceeded eastbound loads. 








Locomotive Utilization 





“ng | In the interests of speed and of greater locomotive 
utilization, freight engines and cabooses are run through 
ired Bt over the 563 miles between Osawatomie and Pueblo, 
as compared with the former practice of using four dif- 
ferent engines in the course of the run, with changes at 
eel F Council Grove, Hoisington and Horace. Now, after 
the ash pan is cleaned at each of these places, the orig- 
inal locomotive continues through. As a result, some 
of the locomotives used in through service average as 
. high as 12,000 miles monthly. 

This division has only one Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motive, but this engine is used to the fullest extent. It 
takes a train from Osawatomie to Topeka, 95 miles, 
in the early morning, handles switching in Topeka all 
day and returns to Osawatomie with a train at night, 
arriving in time to haul the morning train to Topeka 

ay, # again. 
the The principal mechanical facilities for the steam loco- 
motives are at Hoisington, where a large back shop 
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is maintained that does work for other divisions as well. 
A small back shop and a large, modern, heated engine- 
house are also located at Osawatomie. 


Building Track for High Speed 


The popular conception of Kansas as a flat prairie 
state where railroads can run straight for miles is not 
borne out on the Central Kansas division. As stated 
previously, there are helper grades in both directions 
between Kansas City and Osawatomie. Shortly after 
leaving the latter point, the railway parallels a river 
and is hemmed in on the other side by hills, requiring 
much curvature. Leaving the valley, the line then tra- 
verses the northern end of the rugged Flint Hills, with 
still more curvature, grades and deep cuts. Actually, the 
longest tangent between Kansas City and Hoisington, 
279 miles, is only 11 miles. West of Hoisington, how- 
ever, the topography changes and, while the grade line 
is still somewhat broken, the climb westbound is fairly 
steady and the curvature is negligible. 

On a railway such as this, under the construction 
methods of several decades ago, there were numerous 
dips and sags. A steady, year-by-year improvement pro- 
gram has eliminated these and provided for smoother, 
more efficient running. In addition, many grade and 
curve reductions have been undertaken, one of the larg- 
est of which was a major line change between Council 
Grove, Kan., and Allen, 18 miles in length. The larg- 
est project of this nature completed in 1942 was the 
relocation of 1.25 miles of track near Gypsum, Kan., 
which removed it from danger of overflow and also 
eliminated much curvature. : 

- The main line between Kansas City and Hoisington, 
279 miles, is laid with 112-lb. rail with the exception of 
one stretch of 56 miles of 90-Ib. rail, which is programmed 
for relaying with 112-Ib. rail in 1943. The main line 
between Hoisington and Pueblo, 338 miles, is all 90-Ib. 
rail. Much of the track is ballasted with slag, weighing 


"3,300 Ib. per yard, taken from Colorado silver-mine 


dumps. Other ballast includes Joplin chatts. 

In the interests of still speedier operation, a continu- 
ous program of installing power switches is being carried 
out. Flange oilers are also installed on curves wherever 
necessary. In brief, the Central Kansas-Colorado di- 
vision of the Missouri Pacific has been built as a high- 
speed railway for transcontinental traffic, in which ca- 
pacity it is invaluable to the nation’s war effort in the 


‘present emergency. 





The Yards at Osawatomie, Kan., Are An Important Classification Center 


Op Wage Hearing Nearing Close | 


Direct testimony on behalf of Class I roads con- 


cluded, leaving presentations of short lines and Pull- 
man Company, and oral arguments still to come 


IRECT presentation of testimony on behalf of 

railroads represented by the Carriers’ Confer- 

ence Committee was concluded at this week’s 
sessions of the New York hearings on démands of the 
train service brotherhoods for a 30 per cent wage in- 
crease with a minimum raise of $3 per “day”. Then 
came the rebuttal of the labor organizations which was 
to be followed by presentations on behalf of short-line 
railroads and the Pullman Company and oral arguments 
of counsel. 

The proceeding is before a National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency board consisting of Chairman Walter 
P. Stacy, I. L. Sharfman and Frank M. Swacker. Chief 
counsel for the Carriers’ Conference Committee is J. 
Aronson, vice-president (law) New York Central; 
while the brotherhood legal staff is headed by Edward 
J. Flynn, former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Revelle W. Brown, president of the Lehigh Valley, 
became sixth witness for the carriers on the 19th day 
of the hearing. Remarking on his own railroad ex- 
perience and calling attention to the changes in pres- 
ent-day railroading, he undertook to establish the fact 
that “there has been no change in the operating con- 
ditions of the American railroads that has created an 
increased responsibility or service required of the em- 
ployees in train and engine service,” but rather there 
has been “a gradual and continued decrease in such 
responsibilities and duties, accompanied by a marked 
decrease in the hazardous conditions that formerly ac- 
companied railroad employment.” 

Stating that wage increases “have been granted to 
men in this class of service in line with the wage in- 
creases granted other employees’, Mr. Brown said it 
seemed to him “that in determining a solution of the 
problem now confronting the Board, i.e., request for 
a wage increase, that the duties now performed by the 
members of the organizations involved should have no 
bearing whatever on any decision that could be rend- 
ered unless it is clearly established that such changes 
in the requirements of the men have resulted since the 
last wage increase of 1941 was granted.” And he added, 
“TI can assure you there have been none.” 

Mr. Brown considered the factors in this case two- 
fold: “(1) The effect of any increase on the efforts 
that are being made to stabilize prices and wages to 
prevent the continuation of the inflationary trend, and 


(2) the effect of such increases on the public, employees — 


and the employer.” He noted that while returns for 
1942 and the first four months of ’43 show large net 
earnings, “there is no more basis for assuming that 
the net earnings of the railroads as shown are sound or 
can be used as a basis for determining their: earning 
power than it would be to take the earnings from a 
farm where every acre was put under intensive culti- 
vation for several years with the kind of crops planted 
that gave the greatest return. During the period the 


farm was so used, it would be drained of the fertility 
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of the soil to the greatest extent. No money would 
be taken from the income to provide fertilizer; no por- 
tion of the farm would be given the rest that the land 
requires. Everything that could be gotten out of the 
farm would be taken out during the years and nothing 
would be put back. The use of that farm would be along 
the lines of the railroads during this emergency period. 
The time would come when the farm would not produce. 
It would be worn out—and the same is true of the rail- 
roads.” 


Employees Have “Vital Stake” in Future of Roads 


Mr. Brown said the only reason net earnings were so 
great in 1942 and 1943 was because railroads could not 
spend money for labor and material. Asserting em- 
ployees have a “vital stake” in the future of railroads, 
and pointing out that should the industry fail, they would 
be as seriously affected as investors, he cautioned there 
was need to prepare financially for the post-war period. 
He did not wish to infer that employees should work for 
low wages “in order to enable railroads to carry out 
their war requirements, to take care of the financial re- 
sults of the previous ten years of depression and to pre- 
pare themselves for the after-the-war readjustment.” 
He has always believed in “reasonable” wages. It is his 
view, however, that all engaged in railroading should do 
their “reasonable part in maintaining the railroad ma- 
chine,” and he stated he did not think any wages “rea- 
sonable” when raised “to such an extent that they will 
destroy the property of those whose money is invested 
in the railroad machine which we operate.” 

Thomas O. Taylor, secretary of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the Eastern Railways, discussed the earnings 
made by crews of through passenger trains, and pre- 
sented figures of hours on duty, and wages paid on the 
mileage basis to engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen on a number of well-known through passenger 
trains. If present wage demands are granted, “already 
high earnings” will be pyramided, he said. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that on the “Capitol Limited” 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, which operates between Wash- 
ington and Chicago, engineers who now average $3.43 
per hour on duty will receive $4.64, if wage demands 
are granted. A fireman now is paid on the average 
$2.79, and with the increase would receive $4.01, while 
conductors now éarning $2.52 would make $3.41, and 
brakemen with $1.89 now would get $2.78. On the New 
York Central’s “Twentieth Century,” running between 
New York and Chicago, engineers now average $3.89 
per hour on duty. With the demanded increase, earn- 
ings would average $5.30; firemen with $3.12 would earn 
$4.53; conductors at $2.78 would receive $3.77 and 


‘brakemen averaging $2.21 now would receive $3.27. 


Engineers on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe “Chief,” 
operating between Chicago and Los Angeles, now earn 
on an average $3.68 per hour on duty. Should the i- 
crease be granted, they will then receive $4.99. In the 
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case Of firemen, who now average $2.97, wages would 


i reach $4.28, conductors with $2.43 would get $3.29 and 


prakemen with $1.80 would earn $2.66. 

Mr. Taylor cited the case of an engineer, who in the 
month of March, 1943, made 31 trips or 15% round 
trips between McCook and Hastings, Neb. He was paid 
844c per mile, making 132 miles per trip. The rate of 
pay for each trip was $11.14, and for the 4,092 miles 
run in that. month, the engineer received $345.34. Total 
time on duty during the month was 71 hrs. 13 min. 
The engineer was off duty at away-from-home terminal 
point 78 hr. 14 min. He had also 594 hr. 33 min. off 
duty in the 744-hr. month at his home terminal. In 
short, 79.9 per cent of his off-duty hours occurred at 
his home terminal. With the $3 per “day” increase now 
being proposed, the engineer would have received 
$468.07 for the 31 trips, with average earnings per hour 
on duty of $6.572 instead of the present $4.849. This 
represents an increase of 35.55 per cent. 

Mr. Swacker raised the question of how a man might 
benefit by reaching an away-from-home terminal an hour 
or two early under the speeding up of fast trains. He 
thought the man would more than likely spend more 
money.. Counsel Aronson interposed that since the rules 
are not inflexible and since a man need not wait for a 
particular outgoing train, it “mathematically follows he 
would be available for a return trip two hours earlier.” 


Present Traffic Not Normal 


J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation, and eighth witness for the carriers, brought out 
certain elements which will affect the amount of the total 
traffic in this country which the railroads can expect after 
the war, explaining, however, that he wished to “avoid 
the field of prophecy.” Remarking on the “abnormal- 
ity” of the present war-time traffic, he said the current 
rise in business was due to the tremendous needs of war 
industries, to the oil being shipped by rail, to the coal 
movement into New England which had formerly gone 
by water, and to the temporary handling of truck traffic 
by the railroads. 

Emphasizing the growth of competitive forms of 
transportation during the 20 years prior to 1941, Mr. 
Kerr pointed out that registrations of motor trucks in- 
creased more than 500 per cent in that time. He also 
mentioned the shifting of livestock traffic from rail to 
highway, noting that at 17 principal markets the rail- 
toads delivered 94 per cent of the livestock in 1921, while 
by 1942 the trucks increased from their previous 6 per 
cent to 60 per cent. 

In the case of air travel, Mr. Kerr said that total 
miles flown increased “from less than 5,000,000 in 1926 
to more than 133 million in 1941. In the same interim, 
passengers carried increased from 5,782 to 4,060,505, 
there were 19,209,671 Ib. of freight handled in 1942 over 
3,555 in 1926, and the volume of mail increased from 
228,087 ton-miles to 12,900,405 ton-miles. These, he 
stated, were “only scheduled air line operations.” 

Discussing inland waterway competition, the witness 
asserted that barge lines in the Mississippi Valley ex-_ 
perienced a traffic rise from 669,550 tons in 1921 to 
4,221,748 tons, in 1942, this representing an increase of 

per cent. In the same period, tonnage on the New 
York State Barge Canal rose more than 200 per cent. 

‘These figures emphasize the growing importance, 
year by year,.of other forms of transportation,” Mr. Kerr 
concluded, and “‘when the war ends, we may expect the 
tailroads to face greater competition than ever before.” 

Ninth witness for the carriers was A. F. Cleveland, 
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Victory 


vice-president of the Association of American Railroads. 
Mr. Cleveland said railroad earnings for 1942 may be 
reduced between $175,000,000 and $200,000,000, if pres- 
ent government contentions with respect to the applica- 
bility of land-grant rates prevail. He asserted that land- 
grant deductions in the fall of 1941, were $3,000,000 a 
month; in November, 1942, they had reached $20,000,- 
000 a month. - Moreover, Mr. Cleveland went on “the 
government is contending that money heretofore paid 
the railroads is subject to recovery under the land-grant 
deduction provisions. . .. We do not know what is going 
to happen when the federal General Accounting Office 
completes its post audits. There are many transactions 
that took place in 1942 and even back of 1942 where the 
railroads have billed the government at the normal com- 
mercial rates, where those rates have been paid and 
where the money has. been reported as railroad earnings, 
but all of those bills must be finally audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office.” 

F. H. Stull, chief train dispatcher, on the Great 
Northern, followed Mr. Cleveland. - He said that men 
away from home for unexpectedly long periods are “ex- 
ceptions to the rule.” He explained the reason for long 
layovers at Fargo, which had been referred to by A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. In such instance, according to Mr. Stull, 
delays were due to heavy snows, resulting in a lot of 
“soft track” and “delayed movements.” The witness 
was asked if it were customary to delay trains in order 
to wait for one or two cars, as had been asserted in 
previous testimony. He replied this was “not the gen- 
eral practice.” 

Testimony on costs of long lay-overs to the men was 
introduced by counsel for the Western Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee, F. D. McCarthy. It showed that on 
a reported two-night layover at an away-from-home ter- 
minal of two Union Pacific employees, hotel registers in 
Seattle were combed and neither of the two men were 
listed. At this same terminal the U. P. has a number 
of free sleeping accommodations. It has subsequently 
been learned, reported Mr. McCarthy, that neither man 
was forced to make any expenditure for a room, one hav- 
ing stayed as a guest in the home of the engineer, and 
the other is known to have slept free of charge in the 
passenger station. 


Rates Allow for Away-from-Home Expenses 


Later Mr. Aronson introduced an exhibit which pur- 
ported to show that “rates of pay fixed for men in road 
service have always taken away-from-home expense into 
consideration.” 

Daniel P. Loomis, executive director of the Associ- 
ation of Western Railways, testified that average amount 
of pay for a railroad employee during a year is “con- 
sistently greater” than that paid a worker in other in- 
dustries. 

Full-time equivalent earnings in the railroad industry, 
stated Mr. Loomis, averaged $2,036 per employee in 
1941. In that same year, corresponding annual earn- 
ings per employee in all occupations in the country 
averaged $1,478, the average railroad worker being 38 
per cent better off. From 1929 to 1941, average an- 
nual earnings of all workers increased by only $17; 
during the same period, average annual earnings of rail- 
way employees increased by $289. “The railroad aver- 
age was consistently greater than the all-employee aver- 
age for each year since 1929, and by an increasing 
margin during the period,” Mr. Loomis pointed out. 

Average annual earnings in railway train and engine 
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service amounted to $3,088 in 1942, he added. In De- 
cember, 1942, they were “18.7 per cent above the 
durable manufacturing group; 31.4 per cent above the 
average for all manufacturing industries; and 56.4 per 
cent greater than the average for non-durable manu- 
facturing industries.” 

H. E. Stevens, vice-president of the Northern Pa- 
cific, stated that the “increase in volume of business 
being handled by the carriers during the present emer- 
gency has had the effect of automatically raising the 
average yearly earnings of the operating group’, and 
introduced figures from his railroad to substantiate his 
observation. 

“Average monthly earnings of this group of employees 
for the first four months of 1941 were $227; for the 
first four months of 1942 they were $253, and for the 
first four months of 1943 they were $276. Increase 
of 1943 over 1941, 21.6 per cent.” Furthermore, he 
said, “About 11 per cent of the increase of 1943 over 
1941 is attributed to the wage increase of the 1941 
Mediation Agreement.” 


Says “Ability to Pay” Prompted Demand 


’ 


Discussing the carriers’ “ability to pay” an increased 
wage, Mr. Stevens said that in his judgment, “strip- 
ped of trimmings and window dressing,” this was “the 
principal motivation of the present demand.” He ob- 
served that in 1941 employees had been given a “form- 
ula” for participating in increased earnings, but had re- 
jected them at the wage hearing “for the reason that 
the employees preferred writing into their contract 
definite increases in the basic wage scale’, experience 
having proven, he said, “that changes in basic rates 
once written into the schedule during periods of good 
business are not reduced when normal or even sub- 
normal conditions overtake the economy of the country.” 

Explaining the tax situation of railroads, the witness 
remarked that in a period of low earnings, the tax item 
alone “may be sufficient to throw carriers that barely kept 
out of receivership during the last depression into the 
hands of the courts.” He said further that no railway 
is ever a finished plant, adding that the carriers should 
be permitted to invest in their properties a large part 
of the net income they now temporarily enjoy in order 
to equip themselves to handle increases in the war load 
and to prepare for the era of intense competition which 
will follow the war. 

Commenting on the inflationary effects of higher rates 
of pay in the railroad industry, Mr. Stevens asserted 
that “any increase whatever in the basic wage scales of 
this highly paid group of railroad employees cannot be 
brought within the limits of any exceptions made in ex- 
ecutive stabilization orders and the directives issued 
thereunder.’ He said that an increase in the buying 
power of any large group of employees, and particularly 
those of an industry “whose operation touches every 
town of importance in the country,” can be only “in- 
flationary in trend.” 

The witness believes it “inevitable” that if higher 
basic wages are effected that higher freight rates will 
result. “It is likewise inevitable that these increases 
will be passed on to the consumer,” he suggested, 
“thereby starting another cycle of wage increase to meet 
the increased cost of living, and so on and on ad in- 
finitum.” 

Mr. Stevens characterized present rail traffic as high- 
ly abnormal, stating that western lines are “swollen 
not only by war business but also by business which in 
normal times moved by other agencies of transporta- 
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tion.” In the latter connection he mentioned the di- 
version of Panama Canal traffic to the rails. He thinks, 
too, that with the building of “enormous fleets of ships”, 
which after the war must carry traffic or be dismantled, 
there can be an expected increase in water traffic; and 
he anticipates also a greater-than-normal highway traffic, 
while pipe lines will “divert a substantial percentage of 
the oil formerly handled by the rails.’”’ Moreover, Mr. 
Stevens foresees that airplanes, though they may not 
become a large factor in bulk transportation, will never- 
theless skim off some of the cream of the passenger, 
express and mail traffic, with serious results to railway 
net earnings. “It is my opinion,’ he added “that the 
railways will do well to hold 50 per cent of the total 
transportation business of the country after the war is 
ended.” 

E. L. Oliver, statistician for the transportation unions, 
was first witness called in rebuttal by Counsel Flynn. 
Mr. Oliver introduced further exhibits in an attempt to 
dispute figures set forth by both Dr. Julius H. Parmele, 
director, Bureau of Railway Economics, A. A. R., and 
J. Elmer Monroe, assistant director of that Bureau. 
Whereas Dr. Parmelee had said the rate of increase in 
traffic and revenues for the early part of 1943-had shown 
“upward trends,” and that for the remainder of the 
year there would be a deceleration in this rate, Mr. 
Oliver anticipates a $3,394,375,000 net revenue from 
railway operations in 1943 as compared with $2,865,- 
000,000 for 1942, based he said “on the assumption that 
revenue ton miles and passenger miles will continue at 
current levels.” Mr. Monroe had shown the average 
hourly rate for a road passenger conductor to be $1.792. 
Mr. Oliver’s figure was $1.15. Mr. Oliver questioned 
Mr. Monroe’s method of calculation but admitted he 
had not gone over the Monroe exhibit in any detail. Coun- 
sel Aronson asked if the witness had “purposely by- 
passed” this testimony. Judge Stacy reminded the wit- 
ness he regarded Mr. Monroe’s testimony as “significant,” 
since the latter had undertaken to refute certain of Mr. 
Oliver’s statements. “I would assume,” continued the 
Judge, “that if you were coming back in rebuttal, you 
would have examined Mr. Monroe’s testimony very 
carefully.” He added “in other words you have no 
criticism to make of the figures offered by Mr. Monroe.” 

Then came a statement by H. W. Fraser, president, 
Order of Railway Conductors, to the effect that con- 
ductors “in most cases” do make a check of their trains, 
this to refute the testimony of George W. Rainey, who 
on the stand for the carriers said that this is not now 
the general practice in most large terminals. 

On advice of counsel, Witness Oliver returned to the 
stand to take further exception to Mr. Monroe’s exhibit. 
He observed the “very least” the carriers could have 
done would have been to put before the Board figures 
for January, 1941, hourly earnings compared with the 
present situation. Mr. Oliver proved a recalcitrant 
witness on cross-examination, and Counsel Aronson 
asked Judge Stacy to direct the witness to answer the 
questions which were put to him. This was done twice. 

W. B. Woodward, Jr., general chairman, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, spoke of 
firemen on the Pennsylvania, and expressed surprise at 
the average rate of pay which T. O. Taylor had shown 
for the carrier exhibits. Mr. Taylor had shown aver- 
age earnings for the month of October, 1942, for firemen 
in service one year or less at $252.51, for the entire 
Pennsylvania. Witness Woodward considered this fig- 
ure “excessively high.”” Cotinsel Aronson remarked he 


was “glad to have a description of what those earnings 
9° 
mean. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





LCC. Will Interpret 
Bid Rules Leniently 


That will be war-time policy if 
roads comply with spirit 
of the regulations 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week made public a letter indicating 
that commission regulations governing 
competitive bids to carriers under Section 
10 of the Clayton Antitrust Act would be 
leniently interpreted for the duration of 
the war, so long as the carrier. complies 
with the spirit of the statute and the 
regulations. 

The letter, from Commissioner Porter, 
chairman of the commission’s Division 
4, was in reply to a request for modifica- 
tion of the regulations submitted by F. 
G. Dorety, vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the Great Northern. 

“Because of emergency conditions due 
to the war which make it impracticable 
for industries such as the lumber industry 
to obligate themselves for any extended 
period in advance to furnish any specified 
amount of materials at any particular time 
or price,” the letter read, a railroad will 
have “complied substantially with the 
spirit of the statute and of the commis- 
sion’s regulations” if it advertises for bids 
under certain outlined conditions, “pro- 
vided, of course, that if all or any part 
of the materials for which the bids are 
asked is furnished by a concern having a 
community of interest with the carrier, that 
concern’s bid is no less favorable to the 
carrier than any of the bids received from 
other bidders.” 

The conditions outlined in the letter 
would “relieve carriers from the duty of 
calling for bids under the rigid specifi- 
cations required by the regulations, and 
permit them to ask prospective bidders 
simply to offer to supply such materials 
as the carriers might require during the 
calendar year in which the request for 
bids is published, and at the ceiling prices 
fixed by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion or other governmental authority, or 
a specified discount below such prices, the 
bidders to be required to state the point 
at which they are willing to furnish such 
materials f. o. b. cars and the length of 
time after the placing of specific orders 
by the carriers which the bidders would 
require for furnishing all or any part of 
such materials. Also, the bidders would 
be permitted to insert in their bids the 
Proviso that the furnishing of all or any 
part of the materials, and within the time 
specified, would be subject to their ability 
to manufacture and deliver the materials, 
and subject to approval by the authorized 
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representatives of the War Production 
Board.” 

In view of this interpretation of the 
regulations, the letter indicated, no ne- 
cessity exists for a formal modification of 


their terms. 


Scrap Manila Fibre Wanted 


A memorandum calling attention to the 
serious shortage of manila fibre in the 
United States was sent to railroad salvage 
directors last week by Bert C. Bertram, 
chief, railroad unit, industrial salvage 
branch of the War Production Board. A 
nation-wide salvage campaign to collect 
every available inch of scrap or surplus 
manila rope has been undertaken by the 
WPB, the memorandum indicates, and the 
co-operation of railroad salvage forces is 
solicited. In addition to its normal uses 
in the manufacture of rope and cordage 
and insulating paper, the fibre is required, 
Mr. Bertram pointed out, for the produc- 
tion of gaskets for tanks, airplanes, and 
other military vehicles, and for special 
papers used by the medical and chemical 
warfare branches of the Army. 


Oil Deliveries in East Exceed 
Million Barrels a Day 


The movement of. petroleum products 
into the Atlantic coast territory by rail 
exceeded an average of a million barrels 
a day for the first time in history in the 
week ended June 26, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Ickes announced July 3. The daily 
average for that week was 1,060,744 bar- 
rels a day, exceeding the previous record 
by 63,179 barrels. 

Achievement of the new record resulted 
from loading and dispatching from inland 
rail terminals 32,218 tank cars and more 
than 2,000 box cars laden with petroleum 
products in metal drums, Mr. Ickes dis- 
closed. There are now 73,862 tank cars 
hauling oil into District No. 1, according 
to Deputy Administrator Ralph K. Davies, 
and about 6,000 additional tank cars are 
employed in distribution within that area, 
so that about 75 per cent of all tank cars in 
the nation’s petroleum service are engaged 
in the East Coast movement. 

Mr. Davies also said that oil would be 
flowing from Texas to the Atlantic sea- 
board through the extended “Big Inch” 
pipeline by August 1, though the eastern 
link in that facility is not expected to be 
working at its 300,000 barrels a day capa- 
city for some time thereafter, pending com- 
pletion of pumping stations. 

The all-rail record movement in the 
week ended June 26 resulted from an aver- 
age daily delivery in tank cars of 999,684 
barrels, which exceeded the previous record 
for such traffic by 29,149 barrels a day. 
Shipments in box cars accounted for the 
additional quantity delivered. 


Heavy July 4 Traffic 
Broke Many Records 


All roads did a big business, 
most of them hitting new 
highs for a week-end 


Railroads serving the Atlantic Coast 
states reported extremely heavy passen- 
ger traffic business over the fourth of July 
holiday—in most cases the greatest ex- 
perienced in the history of the roads con- 
cerned, and in all instances well over the 
figures recorded for the same _ holiday 
period last year. 

All available equipment was used on 
most roads. Trains were reported well- 
loading with crowding and “standing room 
only” on some runs. Congestion, on the 
whole, however, was not nearly so bad as 
had been anticipated. Trains on most of 


- the roads were anywhere from a few min- 


utes to an hour jate in arriving at desti- 
nation, but no one was left stranded or 
turned away. 

One peculiar aspect of the situation was 
the fact that the number of homeward 
bound passengers was so much smaller 
than the number which left the various 
terminals. The failure of so many to re- 
turn from the week-end, however, was at- 
tributed to the fact that a great many pas- 
sengers were probably starting on their 
summer vacations, to be gone a week or 
more. This easing off of inbound traffic 
was, of course, a welcome relief to most 
roads. 

During the period from June 28 to 
July 6, the New York Central carried the 
greatest passenger traffic in the history of 
that road. It handled more passengers 
on July 1 than on any succeeding day. 
An unusual increase in traffic was noticed 
as early as June 28 and 29—which would 
indicate that some travelers, at any rate, 
heeded the warnings of the railroads and 
the ODT to travel before the peak of the 
holiday rush. 

Extra sections were run on the Central’s 
“Empire State Express” and the “Lauren- 
tian.” The road also ran some extra mul- 
tiple-unit cars on short haul runs to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and other vacation points 
to take care of heavy traffic. 

Travel to seashore points was excep- 
tionally heavy. The Jersey Central re- 
ported one of the heaviest week-ends ex- 
perienced on the road, although there was 
no shortage of equipment. Trains were 
crowded, but all prospective customers 
were taken care of. The Long Island 
showed a rise of about 50 per cent over 
the comparable week-end last year. 

Traffic on the New York division of 
the Pennsylvania was especially heavy, 
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particularly between New York, Philadel- 


phia, Washington and St. Louis. Numer- 
ous army camps are located in the terri- 
tory covered by this division and the ex- 
tremely heavy traffic was attributed to 
the fact that families and relatives of men 
in the service utilized the week-end to visit 
the camps. An increase of 9 per cent 
over the Memorial day holiday in passen- 
ger traffic was reported by the P. R. R. on 
its New York to Philadelphia run. Travel 
to Washington, D. C., was the heaviest 
and extra sections were run on most trains 
to that point. The heavy incoming traffic 
continued through July 6 and 7, and the 
road was still operating extra sections on 
those days. 

The New Haven reported that while the 
Fourth of July holiday is usually the big- 
gest week-end of the year on that road, 
this year it proved to be a record one. 
July 3 and 4 were the heaviest days for 
outbound traffic on this road, although 
traffic started moving two days before the 
normal starting day. 


“Haulage Conservation” In— 
“Controlled Shipments” Out 


The War Production Board’s General 
Transportation Order No. 1 has been re- 
titled General Haulage Conservation Order 
T-1, according to a WPB announcement 
July 1, and its field, called “controlled 
shipments” in the original order, has been 
designated instead as “haulage conserva- 
tion.” Certain amendments to the order 
became effective at the same time, but its 
general requirements, reported in Railway 
Age of February 6, page 330, remained 
unchanged. 


More “Don’t Travel” Advice 


Another press release in the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s “Don’t Travel” 
campaign appeared July 7, addressed par- 
ticularly to the development of “intra- 
mural programs” among employees in all 
branches of business and industry for the 
purpose of spreading vacation periods and 
making vacation trips in the middle of 
the week rather than at week-ends. The 
usual admonitions about traveling light, 
spending the whole vacation in one place, 
carrying box lunches, and preparing for 
late trains and missed connections were 
included in the statement. 


Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice Gets Under Way 


The recently appointed new Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was or- 
ganized at a two-day session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this week, according to an an- 
nouncement by its chairman, Francis J. 
Haas, and it has undertaken to formulate 
an agreement to “implement” the Presi- 
dent’s executive order “assuring non-dis- 
crimination because of race, color, creed 
and national origin.” 

In undertaking to dispose of several 
cases pending on its docket, some of which 
were inherited from the former committee 
of the same name, the new committee set 
for hearings on September 15, 16 and 17, 
complaints alleging discrimination against 
negro employees by railroads and railroad 
labor unions in the Sov*2. Other cases 
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Promotion for E. T. O. Chief 
of Transportation 


The Senate on July 3 confirmed 
the nomination of Frank S. Ross 
to the temporary rank of brigadier 
general, a promotion from his recent 
rank as colonel. A photograph and 
a sketch of the career of General 
Ross appeared in Railway Age of 
March 6, page 456. In his new 
rank he continues as chief of trans- 
portation in the Army’s European 
Theater of Operations, having re- 
turned to his headquarters in Great 
Britain froma visit to the United 
States after a transportation system 
for United States forces in North 
Africa had been established. 











involving “large numbers of war workers” 
also will be considered by the full commit- 
tee “as soon as” settlement by negotiation 
has failed, it was said, while 12 regional 
offices will be set up to handle local prob- 
lems. 

The full membership of the committee 
attended the opening session, and Chairman 
Haas stated that it is planned to meet 
regularly every two weeks. The commit- 
tee consists of Samuel Zemurray, president 
of the United Fruit Company, P. B. Young, 
editor and publisher of the Norfolk, Va., 
Journal and Guide, and Sara Southall, 
supervisor of employment and service of 
the International Harvester Company, rep- 
resenting “industry,” and Boris Shishkin, 
economist of the American Federation of 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Pre- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration since June 26. 


Boilers, high pressure—Limitation Order L-299, 
issued July 1, prohibits the production, fabrica- 
tion or delivery’ of any power boiler having a 
greater metal thickness or quantity of steel than 
needed to meet the minimum thickness require- 
ments of Section I (Edition 1940) of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers Boiler Con- 
struction Code, except boilers produced or fabri- 
cated before July 1, or which have been altered 
in thickness as aporoved by WPB. 


Boilers, low pressure—Limitation Order L-187, 
as amended July 1, permits, during the month of 
July and each succeeding month of 1943, any 
manufacturer of low pressure cast iron boilers 
to manufacture, fabricate or assemble the parts 
by using an aggregate weight of iron and steel not 
in excess of 100 per cent of the total weight of 
iron and steel which was used during the cor- 
responding calendar month of 1940. 


Chain—Limitation Order L-302, issued June 
26, restricts the production of any chain or chain 
assembly to types, sizes, specifications and finish 
contained and prescribed in the schedule. The 
provisions do not apply to any chain received 
within 45 days after June 26; to any chain re- 
quired for the repair or maintenance of existing 
chain or chain assemblies when the repair or 
maintenance requires chain of special link dimen- 
sions. The order specified the permissible kinds 
of welded steel coil chain and wrought iron dredge 
or crane chain. Railroad brake chains must be 
made from proof coil chain in 7/16 in., % in., 
8/36 in., 4% .in., and 3% in. sizes, self-colored; 
railroad safety chains must be made from proof 
coil chain in % in., °/16 in., 54@ in., 3% in., % in., 
1 in., 1% in., and 1% in. sizes, self-colored; 


and railroad switch chains must be made from 
proof coil chain in % in., % in., % in., and 1 in. 
sizes, 


self-colored. 





Labor, John Brophy, director of industrial 
councils of the C. I. O., and Milton P, 
Webster, international vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
representing “labor.” 


Asks Less Travel by Football 
Teams and Spectators 


A statement. was issued July 4 by Di- 
rector Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation asking revision ,of inter- 
collegiate and  interscholastic athletic 
schedules to bring about a drastic curtail- 
ment in travel by football and other athletic 
teams similar to the rearrangement of 
schedules recently effected by the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, 
which the statement praised. 

Schedule revisions worked out by this 
organization will result in a reduction of 
66,166 miles, or 69 per cent, in distance 
traveled by football teams in the 1943 sea- 
son, it was pointed out, and the use of 
sleeping cars has been eliminated entirely. 
It was also explained that the practice of 
scheduling “home and home” games should 
eliminate the incentive for students or 
alumni to accompany teams on trips. 

Mr. Eastman’s statement pointed out 
that a number of colleges and universities 
have given up intercollegiate athletic com- 
petition for the duration of the war, while 
others have taken action to cooperate with 
the ODT “travel conservation” program. 
“T must request colleges and schools which 
have not already acted to make plans now 
that will restrict to a minimum the travel 
of football and other athletic teams, and 
the travel of spectators, next season,” he 
said. 


and Prices 


Construction machinery — Limitation Order 
L-192, as amended June 1, prohibits a producer 
from delivering in any month more than 75 per 
cent of his combined production and inventory 
of any repair part to war agencies, if doing so 
prevents delivery of that specific revair part in 
that month to any other person, thus reserving 
for non-war agencies or civilian users 25 per cent 
of the combined production and inventory of 
every repair part produced. Dealers or distrib- 
utors repair parts orders to replace inventory or 
to fill orders not yet sold are not considered in 
arriving at the 75 per cent division. Any user of 
equipment listed in the order need only execute a 
short certification to obtain the repair parts for 
actual or impending breakdown or sound main- 
tenance of equipment. The certification repre- 
sents that the parts are required to put the equip- 
ment into sound operating condition; that he does 
not have similar parts on hand or on order, and 
has complied with the terms of Limitation Order 
L-196 requiring registration wth WPB of certain 
items of construction equipment owned by him. 
All persons, including war agencies, are re- 
quired to execute the L-192 certification when 
ordering repair parts for actual or impending 
breakdown. 


Copper fixtures—Conservation Order M-9-c-4, 
as amended June 24, expanded the list of copper 
and copper base alloy building materials which 
civilians are not permitted to use. Placed on 
the restricted list were cornices, fences and gates, 
flashings and flashing valley lining, gravel stops 
and snow guards, window frames and sills, ven- 
tilators, skylights and vents. The amended order 
also confines the use of copper and copper base 
alloy fittings for a water supply or distribution 
system outside of a building to cases where fit- 
ting is to be installed underground. Fittings 
may be used for repair purposes to connect new 
lead or iron pipe to copper or brass pipe or tub- 
ing already \in place. 

Electrical conduit—Limitation Order L-225, as 
amended June 24, prohibits the manufacture of 
rigid electrical conduit during any calendar quar 
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ter in excess of one-tenth of the total weight of 


metal during the calendar year 1941. _No per- 
son may install rigid electrical conduit in a size 
greater than the minimum size permitted by the 
1940 edition of the National Electrical Code, 
and no person may install rigid electrical conduit 
sizes % in. to 2 in., inclusive, except as author- 
ized by special provision. 

Lighting—Design Guide for Interior Electric 
Lighting and Wiring for Wartime Construction, 
released July 1, presents the conservation policy 
followed by WPB when considering applications 
for priority assistance to obtain fixtures and other 
materials required in lighting installations. Lim- 
itation Order L-78 controls the production of 
fuorescent lighting fixtures, while other electrical 
discharge lamps were standardized under the 
terms of Limitation Orders L-28 and L-28-a. 


Oxy-acetylene apparatus—General Conservation 
Order L-268, as amended June 22, prescribes 
that no non-ferrous metals or stainless steel may 
be used in the manufacture of certain parts of 
manually operated oxy-acetylene apparatus, and 
that no manufacturer or dealer may sell any 
blow pipe or torch tips or hose connections as part 
of the blow pipe or torch but must sell such 
articles only as separate items of equipment bear- 
ing an independent sales price. Any manufac- 
turer who maintains facilities for, and performs 
the function of, repairing oxy-acetylene appara- 
tus manufactured by him may repair any welding 
or cutting tips of his manufacture, except to the 
extent that his repair facilities are inadequate to 
fill the orders so received. The order prohibits 
the purchase of oxy-acetylene apparatus parts 
which will increase the inventory beyond an 
amount equal to that used for repair purposes 
during the preceding two calendar months, and no 
person may purchase any oxy-acetylene apparatus 
as spare or standby equipment if the purchase 
will increase the stock beyond one piece of spare 
apparatus for each ten pieces of like apparatus, 
or fraction thereof, in operation. 


Priorities—Priorities Regulation 3, as amended 
June 30, prohibits a person from duplicating, in 
whole or in part, purchase orders placed with 
one or more suppliers for delivery of material to 
which he has applied or extended a rating in 
such manner that the amount of the material 
ordered exceeds the amount to which he is author- 
ized to apply or extend the rating, even though 
he intends to cancel or reduce his purchase 
orders to the authorized amount prior to com- 
pletion of delivery. In List A the order 
enumerates items which may be delivered with- 
out regard to preference ratings of any kind, 
and in List B, items for which preference ratings 
assigned to the delivery of maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies may not be used are 
enumerated. 


Railroad equipment—Limitation Order L-97-d, 
issued June 26, lists critical components for 
locomotives and tenders and requires each man- 
ufacturer of a critical component listed to file 
the form designated in a schedule on the dates 
Prescribed, showing the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion capacity and orders unfilled, received, 
shipped, cancelled and scheduled for shipment 
for the period specified in the form. Each manu- 
facturer must also file a form showing the manu- 
facturer’s delivery schedule for the particular criti- 
cal component for the period specified. WPB 
may direct the return or cancellation of any order 
on the books of a manufacturer; direct changes 
in the delivery or production schedule of a 
manufacturer, or allocate orders placed with one 
manufacturer to another manufacturer. The 
components affected by the action listed in 
Schedule A of the order include air brake actuat- 
ing mechanisms, beds, bell ringers, blow off cocks, 
blow off cocks operating cylinders and control 
valves, blow off mufflers, boiler checks, boosters, 
foundation brakes, clasp brakes, circulators, coal 
Pushers, compensators and snubbers for driving 
boxes, cylinder cocks, cylinder cock operating 
valves, drifting valves, driving box lubricators; 
also, feed water heaters, including. pumps; pneu- 
Matic: fire doors, frames, grates, grate shakers, 
headlight equipment, live steam injectors, exhaust 
Steam injectors; flexible air, steam and oil joints; 
Mechanical lubrication equipment, hydrostatic lu- 
bricators, arch tube plugs, boiler drop plugs, 
circulator plugs, washout plugs, radial buffers, re- 
lief valves, power operated reverse gears, sand- 
ing equipment, driving springs, engine truck 
Springs ; also, tender springs, trailer truck springs, 
Stokers, superheaters, syphons, 'tender beds and 
frames, front end throttles, engine truck frames, 
tender truck frames, trailer truck frames, valve 
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gears, water gage cocks, water columns, water 
gage guards, water gages, and whistles. 


Scrap rope—General Conservation Order M-294, 
as amended July 2, prohibits the use of waste 
manila rope as a raw material in the manufac- 
ture of any product other than in the manufac- 
ture of rope or in the manufacture of paper. 


Prices 


Brick—Maximum Price Regulation No. 416, ef- 
fective July 3, placed basic refractory brick and 
kindred basic refractory products used in lining 
furnaces under a separate price regulation. Price 
levels, which have undergone no change -since 
September and October, 1941, are not altered by 
the action, although specific dollars-and-cents 
prices replace freeze prices. 


Fence posts—Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 324, effective July 2, establishes specific 
dollars-and-cents prices for all principal grades 
of wooden fence posts at production, wholesale 
and retail levels. The new maximums author- 
ize some increases ranging up to 35 per cent 
in the prices for posts of southern yellow pine 
and western red cedar, but no change from the 
March, 1942, level is made in other species. 
Previously, maximum prices for wooden fence 
posts were established by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation as the highest levels sellers 
charged during the month of March, 1942, except 
for northern white cedar fence posts produced in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. These 
were provided with specific dollars-and-cents 
prices on February 18 of this year in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 324. 


Hardware—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
413 (hinges and butt hinges), effective July 3, 
establishes the maximum manufacturers’ prices 
for hinges and butt hinges at the levels of Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, and also establishes ceilings for 
sales by jobbers which will allow them their 
customary markup of one-third. The measure 
will reduce manufacturers’ prices about 2 to 3 
per cent and will eliminate a price increase an- 
nounced by part of the industry on October 10, 
1941. The new ceilings reflect both the manu- 
facturers’ published discounts of October 1, 1941, 
from March, 1941, list prices and hidden dis- 
counts which were found to be generally in effect, 
thus assuring purchasers from manufacturers of 
the same prices they actually paid for hinges 
on October 1, 1941. Ail types of hinges covered 
by the measure are listed in the regulation. 


Lumber—Amendment No. 6 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 223 (northern hardwood lum- 
ber), effective July 3, announced specific dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices for additional grades 
and items of northern hardwood lumber. The 
new specific ceilings are established for white 
oak and red oak structural stock or sound square 
edge material, and white oak and red oak freight 
car stock, common dimension, mine car lumber. 
They are maximum prices previously approved 
for use by a number of individual mills. Estab- 
lishment of the specific ceilings eliminates the 
necessity for mills filing the proposed prices in 
the future and, at the same time, creates uniform 
prices for all sellers. The amendment requires 
that in sales of green lumber sellers must deduct 
10 per cent from the maximum prices for air- 
dried lumber. Green lumber is defined as lum- 
ber that has not been stacked on the yard for 
air-drying. A purchaser may waive any require- 
ment as to moisture content. If the lumber has 
been stacked on the yard, the air-dried price shall 
be applicable. If the lumber has not been 
stacked on the yard for air-drying, the green 
price shall be applicable. 

Revised Price Regulation No. 215, effective 
June 29, establishes specific maximum prices for 
softwood lumber sold by distribution yards, both 
wholesale and retail, in 16 New England, Middle 
Atlantic area and Middle Western states, part 
of Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The 
new maximum prices are created through issuance 
of a schedule of specific markups which may 
be added by yards to mill dollars-and-cents 
prices provided in the various lumber regula- 
tions. Mill prices, plus freight, plus these spe- 
cific markups, give distribution yards the maxi- 
mum prices at which they may sell softwood 
lumber. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 412, effective 
June 29, establishes dollars-and-cents maximum 
prices for tidewater red cypress lumber. Pre- 


viously, this lumber was priced under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, and maximums 


were the highest prices sellers charged during 
the month of: March, 1942. 

Amendment No. 5 to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 97 (southern hardwood lumber), 
effective July 2, establishes dollars.and-cents 
maximum prices for southern hardwood rough 
construction boards. Base prices have been 
established as applying to rough boards. The 
basic ceiling price for No. 2 construction boards, 
rough, random width, is $28 per m. bd. ft., and 
replaces a price of $33 per m. bd. ft. for ma- 
chinéd No. 2 stock. No. 1 construction boards 
retain their same price relation to No. 2, that 
is, $6 higher. In addition, the amendment es- 
tablishes a maximum price of $17 per m. bd. ft. 
for No. 3 construction boards. With the differ- 
entials for machining four sides and dressing to 
standard widths, a price of $33 per m. bd. ft., 
as formerly established, will still be applicable 
for finished and dressed stock. In the case 
of construction boards machined one or two 
sides and not dressed for specified widths, the 
new price reflects a reduction from the former 
price. This reduction is offset by increases pro- 
vided in the amendment in the prices for No. 2 
common and No. 3 common hardwood lumber 
in the species from which construction boards 
are produced. These increases are $2 per m. bd. 
ft. for No. 2 common and $1 for No. 3 com- 
mon. The amendment also establishes specific 
dollars-and-cents prices for white oak or red 


’ oak structural stock or sound square edge mate- 


rial, also white oak or red oak freight car stock, 
common dignension, mine car lumber from 
southern areas. 


Paints—Order No. 465 under Regulation 188, 
effective June 30, announced that the maximum 
prices for certain ready mixed interior and ex- 
terior paints will not have to be reduced by 
paint manufacturers because of changes in for- 
mulae necessitated by limitation orders limiting 
the amounts of linseed and fish oils used in 
their manufacture, provided the revised products 
give fairly equivalent serviceability. Paint manu- 
facturers are required to use less amounts of 
linseed and fish oils in certain specified types 
of paints by Order M-332, effective July 1. 
Structural steel finishes; interior and exterior, are 
not included in the order and will continue to 
be priced under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 


Railroad gasoline—Amendment No. 56 to Ra- 
tion Order 5C, effective July 6, excludes rail- 
roads, bus and truck lines and others who buy 
gasoline solely for their own use from its defini- 
tion of licensed distributors. Under the revised 
definition, a licensed distributor is any person 
who must account directly to the motor fuel 
tax administration of a state for gasoline which 
he receives for sale within that state. 


Red lead—Amendment No. 1 to Regulation 
180, effective May 14, exempts red lead and 
orange mineral color pigments from the price 
regulation on color pigments. As originally con- 
tained in Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
180, the definition of color pigments was broad 
enough to include red lead and orange mineral 
Pigments which are not produced by the manu- 
facturers who produce the pigments covered by 
the measure but by a different class of producers. 


Sash and doors—Amendment No. 1 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 293 (stock millwork), 
effective July 3, increases the prices of wooden 
doors and sash manufactured from lumber re- 
leased under Limitation Order L-290. - 


Steel castings—Amendment No. 6 to Revised 
Maximum Price Schedule No. 41, effective June 
28, establishes maximum charges producers may 
make for machining of steel castings. Prices for 
machining performed by the producer are estab- 
lished on the basis of his March 31, 1942, ma- 
chining rates or on his base period costs and 
Profit margin. The amendment also re-establishes 
prices for miscellaneous castings appearing in 
the Report of the Steel Founders’ Society of 
America for the third quarter of 1941 as maxi- 
mum prices. These prices once were in effect 
but had been revoked February 20, 1943, and 
sellers were instructed to submit proposed prices 
for such items to OPA for approval. 


Storage tanks—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
411, effective July 2, establishes specific maxi- 
mum prices for re-usable steel storage tanks, field 
assembled. For re-usable steel bolted storage 
tanks, dollars-and-cents prices per tank are pro- 
vided for those of various capacities. For re- 
usable steel riveted and welded tanks, dollars- 
and-cents per ton prices are established. 
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Would Bar Railroads 
From Highway Field 


Wheeler planning legislation 
to keep them out of bus 
and truck business 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce asserted 
on the floor of the Senate July 1 that 
when Congress returns from its Summer 
recess he intends to introduce “proposed 
legislation to prevent railroads from own- 
ing buses and trucks.” He made the¢ re- 
mark while helping Senator Shipstead, 
Republican of Minnesota, register indig- 
nation over the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding an Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling permitting discontin- 
uance of proportional or reshipping rates 
lower than local rates on grain arriving 
at Chicago by barge, while permitting 
such rates to be continued on ex-lake or 
ex-rail grain at that point. 

While his statement indicated that his 
proposed legislation would be designed to 
exclude railroads from the bus and truck 
fields only, Senator Wheeler added that 
he did not think the railroads should own 
air transport or water transportation fa- 
cilities either. 

“T think,” he said, “the railroad business 
should be divorced from the bus and truck 
business. I think express companies, which 
are owned by railroads, should not be per- 
mitted to engage in the trucking business. 
I think the railroads should not be in the 
trucking business; I think the railroads 
should not be in the water transportation 
business, and I think they should not 
own air transportation facilities.” He 
went on to refer to the view “in the minds 
of many persons” that all forms of trans- 
portation should be owned by one group. 
He will oppose such a. movement “with 
all my strength”; because if that ever 


happens “we will have no competition in- 


transportation.” 

Senator Clark, Democrat of Missouri, 
was glad to hear Mr. Wheeler mention air 
transportation in the foregoing connection ; 
because “the inter-oceanic steamship com- 
panies and the railroads are already pre- 
pared to move in and try to take possession 
of the vast field of development which 
will unquestionably take place in aviation 
when the war is over.” Mr. Clark thinks 
this is “completely wrong.” From there 
the discussion went on to railroad direc- 
torships, Mr. Wheeler suggested that 


states traversed by railroads should have 
representatives on the board of directors. 
Meanwhile Senator Shipstead had de- 
nounced the Supreme Court decision as 
one which bore out fears of Transporta- 
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California Waives Full 
Crew Law 

The California Railroad Commis- 
sion has issued an interim order per- 
mitting railroads operating in that 
state to disregard the full train crew 
law when necessary because of a 
shortage of brakemen. Hearings 
will be held at various terminals to 
determine whether a final order will 
be entered suspending the provisions 
of the law. 











tion Act of 1940 opponents who predicted 
that inland waterway transportation would 
suffer “under the domination and regu- 
lation” of the “railroad-minded” I. C. C. 
The decision involved was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of June 19, page 1235. In 
the words of. Mr. Shipstead it ‘“repudi- 
ates” 1940 act’s declaration that the “in- 
herent advantages” of each form of trans- 
portation should be preserved. 

“The net result of the decision,” he 
said, “is to destroy the great bulk of the 
grain movement on our inland waterways, 
the savings on which go to the farmers. 
: . The proposal of the railroads to 
abandon and to deny to shippers by barge, 
by inland waterways, the same propor- 
tional rate to the East which grain com- 
ing down the lakes or into Chicago by 
rail would enjoy, was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. As a 
matter of fact, as a result of the decision, 
it costs eight cents a hundred pounds more 
to ship grain to the East if it comes to 
Chicago by water, that is, over the in- 
land waterways, than if it comes by rail 
or down the lakes.” 

The dissenting opinion, written by 
Justice Black, appeared to Mr. Shipstead 
to be “ruggedly honest in its reasoning”, 
and “clear in its understanding of the real 
public issues involved.” Senator Wheeler, 
Senate sponsor of the Transportation Act 
of 1940, assured Mr. Shipstead that the 
ruling of the I. C. C. and the Supreme 
Court majority “are both contrary to the 
construction which I have placed on the 
law and the construction which I told the 
Senate would be placed on the law.” 

Whereupon Senator LaFollette, Pro- 
gressive of Wisconsin, called upon those 
interested to make the first order of busi- 
ness after recess a concerted effort “to 
reverse the flagrant violation of the 
legislative intent of Congress.” Senator 
Shipstead agreed that such an effort should 
be made. Previously he had asserted that 
the commission’s action would thwart 
what Congress had in mind when it 
passed legislation to spend “hundreds of 
millions of dollars” on waterways. 





$377 Million Net 
Income in 5 Mos, 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$596,288,148 


Class I railroads in the five months 
ended May 31, 1943, had a net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals, of $596,288,148 compared with 
$432,945,839 in the same period of 1942, 
according to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
Railroads. The same roads in the first 
five months of this year had an estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals, of 
$377,600,000 compared with $211,538,528 
in the corresponding period of 1942; 

In the 12 months ended May 31, the rate 
of return on property investment averaged 
6.08 per cent compared with a rate of re- 
turn of 4.10 per cent for the 12 months 
ended May 31, 1942. 

Total operating revenues in the five 
months of 1943 totaled $3,599,292,997 com- 
pared with $2,657,071,611 in the same pe- 
riod of 1942, or an increase of 35.5 per 
cent. Operating expenses in the five 
months of 1943, amounted to $2,178,613,872 
compared with $1,778,790,428 in the cor- 
responding period of 1942, or an increase 
of 22.5 per cent. 

‘Class I roads in the five months paid 
$746,121,013 in taxes, compared with $377, 
791,527 in the same period in 1942. For 
May alone, the tax bill amounted to $160; 
595,803, an increase of $60,407,073 or 60.3 
per cent above May, 1942. Twenty Class 
I roads failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the five months of which nine were in 
the Eastern district, two in the Southern 
region, and nine in the Western district. 

The estimated net income for May was 
$85,100,000, compared with $63,668,283 in 
May, 1942, while the net railway operat- 
ing income for that month was $128,169,020, 
compared with $109,667,562 in the same 
month last year. 

The May gross totaled $759,330,727 com- 
pared with $601,063,798 in May, 1942, 
while operating expenses totaled $454,361, 
704 compared with $375,447,890. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the five months of this year had an esti- 
mated net income of $150,200,000 com- 


‘pared with $94,643,792 in the same period 


last year. Their five-months net railway 
operating income was $236,251,718 com- 
pared with $182,412,769. Gross in the 
Eastern district in the five months totaled 
$1,603,058,835, an increase of 25.1 per 
cent compared with the same period in 1942, 
while operating’ expenses totaled $1,030; 
/ (Continued on page 73) 
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New Jersey Central 
Chief Executive 


Wver, consulting engineer and 
former Missouri Pacific 
treasurer, takes over 


William Wyer, whose appointment as 
chief executive officer of the Central of 
New Jersey, with headquarters at Jersey 
City, N. J., was announced in the “Rail- 
way Officers” columns of the Railway Age 
of July 3, was born on April 3, 1895, at 
Concordia, Kan. Mr. Wyer attended Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Academy and received an 
A.B. degree from Yale College in 1916, 
and a B.S. degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1918. In ad- 
dition, he attended the Harvard Univers- 
ity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and the Cleveland Law 
School. During World War I, Mr. Wyer 
was a first lieutenant in the Corps of 





Von Behr 


William Wyer 


Engineers of the United States Army, and 
from 1919 to 1920 he served with the 
United States Railroad Administration as 
clerk, assistant to the assistant director 
of the Division of Operators, and as as- 
sistant to the comptroller, successively. In 
the latter year he joined the Norfolk 
Southern as assistant superintendent of 
transportation, leaving the employ of that 
road in 1921 to become statistician to the 
President and later operating assistant to 
the president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 

In 1929 Mr. Wyer became assistant 
to the chairman of the board of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and thereafter served that 
Toad successively as secretary, treasurer 
and director, resigning in 1941 to become 
senior partner of the firm of William 
Wyer & Co., consulting engineers, at New- 
ark, N. J. 

As a consulting engineer, Mr. Wyer 
has been dealing with railroad reorgani- 
zation problems. 
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-C.N. R. to Open Its New Central 


Terminal in Montreal 


On July 14 the Canadian National will 
dedicate its new Central Terminal at Mon- 
treal, with the Honorable J. E. Michaud, 
minister of transport, officiating. Prior to 
the opening ceremonies persons attending 
the opening have been invited by the chair- 
man of the board and the. directors to 
inspect the station. A description of the 
terminal will appear in the Railway Age 
at a later date. 


Truck Restriction Lifted 


By Amendment 8 to General Order ODT 
21 the Office of Defense Transportation 
has authorized commercial motor vehicle 
operators to run trucks without carrying 
the ODT certificate of war necessity, as 
previously required, provided that docu- 
ment is in the possession of the ODT or 
the Office of Price Administration. 


O. K. for Barge Terminal Work 


“To relieve the tight rail situation,” ac- 
cording to a War Production Board state- 
ment, authority has been given to resume 
work on the Knoxville, Tenn., barge ter- 
minal which was suspended in March. Pre- 
ference ratings were restored to the project 
after a survey of contemplated traffic to 
be handled through the terminal. 


Rio Grande Seeks to Operate 
Helicopter Service 


The Rio Grande Motorways, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, has filed an application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Colorado Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, seeking permis- 
sion to operate airplane and helicopter serv- 
ice in its territory, including Denver, Colo., 
to Los Angeles, Cal. 


Contracts for Temperature 
Control Services 


Making its third supplemental report in 
the Ex Parte No. 137 proceeding involv- 
ing contracts for protectivé services, i.e., 
temperature-control services for the pro- 
tection of perishable freight against heat 
or cold, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 3, has approved a con- 
tract covering arrangements between the 
Beaufort & Morehead for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1943, and contracts extend- 
ing that contract and like contracts be- 
tween F. G. E. and 23 other roads through 
June 30, 1944, and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months’ notice. 

The same report also approves three 
contracts superseding temporary arrange- 
ments between the American Refrigerator 
Transit Company and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, the Missouri Pacific, 
and the Missouri-Illinois. Commissioner 
Johnson, dissenting in part, would not ap- 
prove the’ contract between the Beaufort 
& Morehead (a non-proprietary line) and 
the F. G. E., or the extension agreements 
between the non-proprietary railroads and 
F. G. E. “because the unit prices are 10 
per cent higher than those in contracts with 
proprietary lines.” 





I. C. C. Issues Report 
on Delair Derailment 


Excessive speed on a sharp 
curve found to have 
caused accident 


The derailment on the Pennsylvania 
between Delair, N. J., and Minson, May 
23, which resulted in the death of 12 pass- 
engers and 2 employees and the injury 
of 80 passengers and 1 employee, was the 
result of excessive speed on a sharp curve, 
according to the report of the investiga- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prepared under the direction of Com- 
missioner Patterson. 

The circumstances: of the accident were 
outlined in Railway Age of May 29, page 
1112. As there indicated, the train in- 
volved, en route from Atlantic City, N. J., 
to New York, was derailed on an 08 
per cent descending grade on a 14 degree 
30 minute curve on a 0.84-mile single 
track line constituting a connection be- 
tween the double track Atlantic City- 
Philadelphia main line and the double 
track Camden-Trenton line. This con- 
nection is within interlocking limits, and 
the rules required that trains moving over 
it under the slow-approach signal restric- 
tion displayed for the train involved should 
not exceed 15 m.p.h. 

Data supplied by the railroad indicated 
that the maximum safe speed for the lo- 
comotive involved on the curve where the 
derailment occurred was about 27% 
m.p.h., and the overturning speed was 47 
m.p.h. These data were based on a su- 
perelevation of 3 in., however, and the re- 
port pointed out that the superelevation at 
the point of derailment was only 2% in. 
Considering the movement of a test train 
and the statement of the engineer of the 
derailed train, it appears, said the com- 
mission’s report, that. the train entered 
the curve “at a higher speed than that 
estimated by the engineer.” However, it 
adds, at a point passed over by the lo-_ 
comotive about 160 ft. fefore it’ was de- 
railed the alinement changed from a 
curvature of 13 degrees to a tangent 15 
ft. long, which was followed by a curva- 
ture of 14 degrees 30 minutes. “These 
variations would cause the engine to pivot 
and roll laterally,” the report points out. 
“Evidently excessive speed increased the 
pivoting and rolling of the engine to such 
an extent that the flange of a wheel on 
the left side of the engine mounted the 
high rail.” 

The accident occurred about 10.08 p. m. 
The weather was clear, and the investi- 
gation indicated that all signals and all 
equipment on the train appeared to have 
functioned as intended. No evidence of 
dragging equipment, defective track or 
other unfavorable condition was revealed. 
The conductor and fireman were killed in 
the accident; other members of the crew 
estimated the speed at the time of the de- 
railment as between 15 and 30 m.p.h. 
However, the report points out that a test 
train similar to that derailed substantially 
exceeded the speed estimates of the en- 
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gineer when brake applications were made 
as he had said he made them just be- 
fore the accident occurred. 

As previously reported here, the derail- 
ed train was made up of a 4-6-2 locomo- 
tive and 15 steel cars which had been 
converted to coaches from Pullman parlor 


cars. The locomotive and the first 7 cars 
of the train were derailed and the lo- 
comotive and tender and the second, third, 
fourth and fifth cars were badly dam- 
age. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Charges 
for Half-Stage Refrigeration 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has instituted an investigation, 
docketed as No. 28994, into the reason- 
ableness and lawfulness of railroad tariff 
charges for half-stage refrigeration serv- 
ice on perishable commodities, and has as- 
signed the matter to public hearing at 
Washington, D. C., July 15. 


Postpones Order on Proposed 
Pacific Terminal Charge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from July 2 until August 
30 the effective date of its outstanding 
order requiring cancellation of suspended 
schedules proposing a terminal charge of 
five cents per 100 Ib. in addition to line- 
haul rates at Pacific Coast ports. The 
commission’s report in the proceeding 
(I. & S. No. 5146) was noted in the 
Railway Age of June 5, page 1149. 


Burlington Gets Cedar Rapids- 
St. Louis Bus Line 


Purchase by the Burlington Transporta- 
tion Company, a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, of the operat- 
ing rights and equipment of the M. C. 
Foster Bus Line, the only through, single 
line bus operator between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, via Keokuk, 
Iowa, on a highway substantially parallel 
to the C. B. & Q. line from St. Louis to 
Burlington, Iowa, has been approved by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Walkout of Utah Copper 
Company Railroaders 


A walkout, to force a settlement of a 
dispute as to retirement benefits and recog- 
nition of employment as railroad workers, 
was staged by 100 members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors at the plant of 
the Utah Copper Company at Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, on July 7. The walkout 
threatened to shut down completely opera- 
tions of the company which employs about 
6,000 men in its open pit mine at Bingham 
Canyon and in its mills at Arthur and 
Magna. 

The men walked out over demands that 
the company recognize that they are em- 
ployees of the Bingham & Garfield and 
not the copper company, which owns it. 
The union also contends that the com- 
pany’s refusal to classify the men as rail- 
road employees caused them to lose the 
benefits of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The company disputes the union’s. claim, 
pointing out that a number of years ago 
the courts ruled in favor of train and 
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enginemen in the Utah Copper Company 
ore delivery department who contended 
that they were entitled to retirement bene- 
fits under the Retirement Act. \ 


Banker Scores I. C. C.’s Views 
on Competitive Bidding 

A letter sharply critical of the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
legislative committee on the bill (S. 874) 
to require competitive bidding on railroad 
security issues, introduced by Senator 
Shipstead, Republican of Minnesota, has 
been made public by Otis & Company, a 
Cleveland, Ohio, banking firm, which ad- 
dressed the letter to Chairman Wheeler of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The report in question opposed com- 


pulsory competitive bidding in general, as 
indicated in Railway Age of June 5, page 
1150. The banking firm’s letter termed it 
“incomplete, inaccurate and, in many re. 


spects, misleading.” 


The I. C. C. com 


mittee, it went on to say, “has either dj. 
vorced itself from reality or has been 
guilty of intentional insincerity in urging 
that ‘there is no need at this time fo; 
any legislation requiring the sale of rail. 
road securities at competitive bidding.’ ” 
In ‘inviting the Senate committee to 
“follow closely” the I. C. C. hearing on 
the application of the Pennsylvania to sell 
an issue of Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
bonds to Kuhn Loeb & Company, which 
began July 8, the banking firm’s letter al- 
leged that, although the commission’s legis. 
lative committee “studiously avoids the 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 132 reports (Form IBS) representing 136 steam railways by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
io oem 





“ For the month of April 
ee 


For the four months of 
avid 





Income Items 1943 1942 1943 1942 
1. Net railway operating income........ $127.059,362 $101,596,297 $468,119,129 $323,278,276 
Ce MONET MOON aoc, 5 oc Vieiwisio.a bine 12,438,954 11,681,581 48,371,219 46,913,483 
s AORN SUMMED 55 nS 535 o%o-hi0io ico cies 139,498,316 113,277,878 516,490,348 370,191,759 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. . 2,676,434 2,601,047 9,477,606 9,897,570 
5: Income available for fixed charges. 136,821,882 110,676,831 507,012,742 360,294,189 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
POE nat clst ees 6 clas ened vie 15,131,525 : - 13,722,032 58,955,747 54,605,782 
6-02. Interest deductions! ......... 35,950,288 37,030,693 145,610,247 148,143,296 
6-03. Other deductions ........... 120,130 113,850 499,624 469,927 
6-04. Total fixed charges...... 51,201,943 50,866,575 205,065,618 203,219,005 
a Income after fixed charges....... 85,619,939 59,810,256 301,947,124 157,075,184 
8. Contingent charges 2.0656. ccecclccce 2,718,685 2,333,605 9,596,151 9,027,727 
9 Pe AINE oe oie cians Cisse cis Ko 0s ls 82,901,254 57,476,651 292,350,973 148,047,457 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
MOSM) ns oveiaie ercle is sic. lsselciaseie ies 26,627,524 20,744,317 106,128,362 77,029,654 
11. Amortization of defense projects...... 10,318,632 6,293,227 40,665,619 19,663,447 
12. Federal income taxes........,cccece 122,382,770 53,270,024 426,228,750 141,156,516 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock.......... 383,082 270,000 23,254,284 19,522,803 
13-02. On preferred stock......... 852,990 778,185 6,378,953 5,933,278 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
RMN os os Os Bio Os onesie ow 2.67 2,18 2.47 1,77 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 
20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 
24. Loans and bills receivable 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


eee eee esee 


| 


SPH e me meee ee ereeee eee sees eseeeeeeeeseseeeeeseseeseses 





ee 


Cr ee a 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 


oo. Suterest and ‘dividends -receivable... .... << s:<.000bsses obec s caw 


30. Rents receivable 
31. Other current assets 


32. Dota ourpent assets (items: 21 $0 31) % coc-s sas 3 00s e'a once 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 


41. Loans and bills payable? 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 


ee ee ee ed 


CCoecocreserececscecencececs 


43 Audited accounts and wages payable...........csccccccccces 


44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued 

48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Unmatured rents accrued 
50. Accrued tax liabilitv 


CMe eee emer eee reser essere sresesecee 


are Y 


ee ee ad 


52: Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51).......cccccccccee 


53. Analvsis of accrued tax liability: 
53-91. TT. S Government taxes 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. | . ‘ch 
2Tncludes payment of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) whic 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 
3 Tncludes obligation which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


(Subject to revision.) 





All Class I Railways 
fe 





Balance at end of April 
ea ke 





1943 
$551,403,963 


1942 


$464,745,592 














1,029,649,859 799 887.773 
1,159,891,049 135,598,227 
156,729,098 155,450,146 
302,228 1,149,446 
39,586,065 37,979,741 
159,719,039 96,473,189 
535,613,789 267,246,388 
519,519,230 528,837,930 
20,625,025 20,122,448 
1,185,568 1,121,418 
23,584,014 26,527,924 
3,646,404,964  2,070,394,630 
$164,253,103 $93,193,779 
16,894,607 17,641,533 
129,520,445 74,447,178 
379,785,852 310,319,848 
82,525,822 52,920,376 
56,728,812 49,440,755 
2,727,500 2,167,777 
67,660,389 75,640,487 
8,213,031 5,445,248 
27,757,942 26,231,700 
1,271,679,019 466,990,745 
68,781,112 56,086,500 


2,112,274,531 


ites 
1,137,332,147 





1,145,021,729 
126,657,290 
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353,564,411 
113,426,334 
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realties of railroad finance,” two New York 
banking firms—Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany and Kuhn Loeb & Company—“have 
had an almost complete monopoly on priv- 
ately negotiated railroad finance” for 50 
years, that the two banking houses “work 
closely together to preserve their monop- 
oly,” and that in cases of open competition 
they “have rarely been known as success- 
ful bidders.” 

The commission, which the Otis & Com- 
pany letter said “cannot but be aware of all 
these considerations,” was accused of “set- 
ting itself up as the defender of Morgan’s 
and Kuhn Loeb’s vested interests, regard- 
less of the welfare of the railroads, not to 
mention the public interest.” 

The letter went on to recite instances of 
railroad bond issues sold at competitive 
bidding in recent years, and to analyze and 
oppose arguments against that practice 
contained in the legislative committee re- 


port. 
No Hearing in Ex Parte 155 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has directed that statements and answers 
to a questionnaire will provide it with suf- 
ficient facts for a decision in its Ex Parte 
155 proceeding, instituted, as reported in 
Railway Age of June 5, page 1149, to de- 
termine whether officers, directors or em- 
ployees of common carriers owned stock 
in a freight forwarder in violation of the 
provisions of Section 411 (c) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. A formal hearing 
is unnecessary under the circumstances, it 
is pointed out. 


Owner-Operator Truck Leasing 


The Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued as information, without the con- 
sideration of the commission, a 52-page 
study in the form of a preliminary sta- 
tistical report on the leasing of owner- 
operator equipment, the first statistical an- 
alysis by the bureau of one of the several 
types of leasing practices in the motor 
carrier field. Information presented in 
the report includes gross compensation 
received by the owner-operators and de- 
ductions, that is, drivers’ wages, taken 
therefrom. 


ODT Appointments 


Neil S. Laidlaw, West Coast port su- 
pervisor for the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Division of Railway Transport, 
has been appointed to the positions of as- 
sistant deputy director of the Division of 
Railway Transport and associate director 
of the Divisions of Storage and of Coast- 
al and Intercoastal Transport. In these 
Positions he will supervise the movement 
of freight through all Pacific Coast ports 
and storage of commodities in the coast 
states so as to avoid congestion and 
achieve the most efficient use of the rail, 
waterway and storage facilities, the ODT 
States. Mr. Laidlaw, a water transport 
specialist for more than 25 years, joined 
the ODT staff in March, 1942. His head- 
quarters will continue to be in San Fran- 
Cisco, Calif, 

Richard O. Fischer of Chicago, IIl., has 
been appointed deputy director of the ODT 
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Division of Railway Transport to perform 
“special duties” on the staff of the di- 
vision’s director, V. V. Boatner. Mr. 
Fischer has been on leave since February, 
1942, from his position as general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Illinois 
Central, and until his present appointment 
to the ODT staff was chief of the: opera- 
tions branch, rail division, of the Army’s 
Transportation Corps. He entered the 
service of the Illinois Central in 1905, 
and since then has been continuously in that 
road’s employ except for a two-year period 
spent with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration during federal control. 


May Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian - railways 
reported May earnings and expenses as 
follows : 


Canadian Pacific 














May 1943 Increase 
COE cs Ss scores ool $ 24,205,061 $ 2,682,936 
PROCTER: ace fica oss es 19,891,648 2,603,133 

Operating net ...... $ 4,313,413 $ 79,853 

5 Months 
an cnt cee ews $111,533,314 $11,744,888 
PORNO Fo cca Scie wale es 94,751,589 12,736,881 

Operating net ....... $ 16,781,725 *$ 991,993 

* Decrease. : 

Canadian National 

May 
CONE, ce Shsted wehimece $ 37,073,000 $ 7,386,000 
PUPOUAE= oe ciocauece 28,320,000 6,403,000 

Operating net ...... $ 8,753,000 $ 983,000 

5 Months 
COMI Sox ood Se wks ees $171,224,000 $33,598,000 
ye 135,657,000 28,104,000 

Operating net ...... $ 35,567,000 $ 5,494,000 


Burlington Seeks to Operate 
Helicopter Freight Service 


The Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany, which on June 26, filed an applica- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Board seek- 
ing authority’ to operate helicopter pas- 
senger service in 13 western states, as 
reported in the Railway Age of July 3, 
filed another application with that board 
on July 1, seeking permission to operate 
helicopter-type aircraft in freight service 
over 12 routes in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and Mis- 
souri. The application states the company 
has been assured the aircraft needed for 
the proposed operations will be available 
after the war ends, and it plans to use its 
existing truck terminals and facilities and 
trained transportation personnel, supple- 
mented by such additional facilities and 
personnel as may prove necessary. 

The company, which now operates over 
approximately 5,500 miles of motor truck 
routes on highways paralleling the pro- 
posed helicopter operations, proposes to 
offer the following types of transportation 
service: Through coordinated highway-air 
service; through coordinated air-highway- 


rail service; through coordinated air-rail ° 


service; interline service with other cer- 
tificated air carriers, and local air service. 

The twelve proposed air freight routes 
are described as follows: 


Chicago to Omaha, Neb., via Avrora, Ill., Men- 
dota, Princeton, Kewanee, Galva, ‘Galesburg, Mon- 
mouth, Burlington, Iowa, Mt. Pleasant, Fairfield, 
Ottumwa, Albia, Chariton, Osceola, Creston, 
Corning and Red Oak; Omaha to Denver, Colo., 
via Lincoln, Neb., Fairmont, Hastings, Holdrege, 
McCook, Wray, Colo., Otis, Akron and Brush; 





Denver to Billings, Mont., via Greeley, Neb., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Douglas, Casper, Thermopolis, 
Basin, Greybull and Cody; Casper to Billings via 
Sheridan, Wyo., and Hardin, Mont.; Galesburg, 


Ill, to Kansas City, Mo., via Bushnell, IiIl., 
Macomb, Quincy, Brookfield, Chillicothe, Mo., 
and Cameron; Mendota, IIl., to Mt. Pleasant, 


Iowa, via Rock Island, Ill.; Kewanee, IIl., to 
Peoria; Peoria to Quincy, Ill., via Canton; Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Kansas City via Osceola, Iowa, 
and Cameron; Omaha to Kansas City via Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, Clarinda and St. Joseph, Mo.; Rock 
Island _to St. Louis, Mo., via Galesburg, IIl., 
Rushville, Beardstown, Jacksonville, Alton and 
East St. Louis; and Rock Island to St. Louis via 
Burlington, Iowa, Ft. Madison, Keokuk, Quincy, 
Ill., and Hannibal, Mo. 


Freight Car Loading 


Because carloading reports were de- 
layed by the Fourth of July holiday the 
Association of American Railroads had 
not announced the total for the week ended 
July 3 when this issue went to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 26 totaled 760,844 cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 26 














Districts 1943 1942 1941 
Pee 143,319 158,064 190,8i0 
Allegheny ...... 155,764 186,239 203,641 
Pocahontas ..... 30,013 55,858 60,166 
SGURRMOFM ec 0455 5s 105,705 121,969 122,928 
Northwestern 132,439 140,387 142,470 
Central Western. 122,492 123,452 130,425 
Southwestern 71,112 67,449 58,164 
Total Western : 

Districts ..... 326,043 331,288 331,059 
Total All Roads. 760,844 853,418 908,604 

Commodities 
Grain and grain - 

Products ..... 55,610 44,066 52,931 
Live. (stock ....:.. 11,521 10,676 9,470 
SN eee 68,470 166,213 170,884 
0 eS ae 10,952 14,039 14,023 
Forest products. . 44,856 52,351 46,404 

WAS eco cre Kaas 81,101 88,167 73,025 
Merchandise l.c.]. 98,374 92,209 159,3CO 
Miscellaneous ... 389,960 385,697 382,567 
le), Ae 760,844 853,418 908,604 
June ADs Sans os 868,241 844,913 885,539 
1 3 Fe 854,486 832,635 862,974 
Wile Re se oo oe 667,575 854,689 852,940 
je ae 852,518 795,621 801,783 





Cumulative Total - 

26 Weeks ....20,097,022 21,063,401 19,850,732 
' In Canapa.—Car loadings for the week 
ended June 26 totaled 67,734 as compared 
with 68,120 for the previous week and 67,- 
336 for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
i 7 Er 67,734 40,340 
une 19, 1943....... 68,120 40,356 
June 12, 1943....... 69,255 36,406 
june 27, 1942....... 67,336 35,804 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
June 26, 1943....... 1,632,014 960,414 
June 27, 1942... .... 1,639,199 838,522 
June 28, 1941....... 1,493,723 758,976 


ODT Gets a New Job 


As the result of a “mutual understand- 
ing” as to the function of the various gov- 
ernment agencies in the petroleum supply 
and rationing field and as to inter-agency 
relationships, an overall policy and pro- 
cedure for the handling of petroleum sup- 
ply and distribution problems has been 
developed by the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation, WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson announced 
July 2. As a result of the arrangement, 


7 





the ODT, in addition to its transportation 
responsibilities and its functions of pre- 
senting to Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
estimates of petroleum requirements for 
all forms of transportation, also will deter- 
mine the distribution of petroleum products 
among all classes of transport, including 
private automobiles, within the _ total 
amount allotted by the PAW. 
Maintenance of the petroleum supply and 
its distribution will continue to be the 
responsibility of Mr. Ickes, and the OPA 
will continue to handle rationing opera- 
tions, Mr. Nelson indicated, while the 
WPB will determine the relative essential- 
ity and priority of the various industrial 
and civilian uses of all petroleum products, 
including gasoline. An advisory Petroleum 
Rationing Policy Committee has been set 
up to provide a channel for review of allo- 
cation and rationing questions, and each 


agency involved in the petroleum supply . 


problem will be represented on this com- 
mittee, it was said. 


Truck Joint Action Plan 


A joint action plan submitted by the 
Frisco Transportation Company, a_sub- 
sidiary of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
and Powell Brothers Truck Lines for the 
consolidation of certain operations be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Springfield 
has been approved by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. It was pointed out that 
this agreement will result in full load 
movements in both directions by the Frisco 
line, while the Powell line will shift equip- 
ment into needed service elsewhere, re- 
sulting in an annual saving of about 123,- 
000 truck miles on the route in question. 


A. A. R. Car Service Rule 
Change 


A revision of Car Service Rule 14, -ef- 
fective July 1, has shifted the responsi- 
bility for transfer or rearrangement of 
lading due to certain conditions from the 
delivering line to the originating road haul 
carrier. This change applies where cars 
are overloaded, where the dimensions of 
the load on open cars exceeds published 
clearances for the routing, where closed 
cars having an inside length over 50 ft. 
6 in. will not pass such published clear- 
ances, and where cars cannot pass third- 
rail clearances approved by the Association 
of American Railroads. 


No Wheat Car Crisis Expected 


At Kansas City, which is the focal point 
of the wheat movement, 1,010 cars of grain 
were unloaded during the holiday period 
of July 4-5, while 2,410 cars were on hand 
as of 6 p.m. on July 6. At Wichita, where 
shortage of labor was expected to inter- 
fere with the unloading of cars at elevators, 
a much better showing is being made than 
was anticipated. For example, the Santa 
Fe had 223 cars of wheat on hand at that 
terminal as of 6 p.m., July 6, while 92 
cars had been unloaded that day. 

The committees of grain trade execu- 
tives in charge of the permit system are 
functioning most efficiently and, barring 
unforeseen complications, there is no pros- 
pect of any undue congestion. Other fac- 


tors that have contributed materially to 
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this result are the fast grain inspection, the 
close watch kept on the ‘movement by 
the railways themselves, the Car Service 
division, A. A. R., representatives of the 
I. C. C. and of the national grain’ car 
conservation committee. Many representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture are 
also in the field and their efforts have been 
quite successful in having the growers 
store the grain on the farm instead of 
bringing it in to the country elevator and 
dumping it on the ground if no storage 
space or empty cars were available. 

The week of July 4 represents the most 
crucial of the entire winter wheat harvest. 
However, the railways and the elevators 
entered upon this period in comparatively 
good shape and it appears practically cer- 
tain that the efficient advance organiza- 
tion and the close co-operation between the 
railways and all the other agencies con- 
cerned will be successful in avoiding any 
transportation crisis. 


Bureau of Valuation To Have 
New Director 


Appointment of Robert A. Lacey as di- 
rector of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, effec- 
tive September 1, in place of Ernest I. 
Lewis, who has retired, was announced 
in Railway Age of June 26, page 1275. 
Until his new appointment becomes effec- 
tive, Mr. Lacey will be in charge of the 
bureau as acting director, as Mr. Lewis 
is on leave of absence pending his re- 
tirement from service. 

Mr. Lacey was born in Bolton, Miss. 
He entered the service of the commission 
in 1914, and became a pioneer in the work 
of establishing basic valuations of rail- 
roads, serving, in turn, as assistant field 
leader, field leader and later in charge of 
valuation accounting in the southern dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. In these positions he participated 
in formulating for all roads in ‘the dis- 
trict the physical and corporate history; 
statistics on securities issued, assumed, and 
retired, including banking arrangements; 





Harris & Ewing 


Robert A. Lacey 


results of corporate operations; and data 
on investment and original costs of physi. 
cal properties. 

After basic field work in this task 
was completed, Mr. Lacey was transferred 
to the commission’s Washington, D. Caer 
fice to prepare and defend in commission 
hearings the valuation accounting reports 
on roads in the southern district. In 1926 
he was made assistant in charge of com 
pleting valuation accounting reports for 
railroads of the whole country, and later 
he participated in completing valuation re. 
ports on oil pipelines. 

Since 1933, Mr. Lacey has been, until 





Harris & Ewing 


Ernest I. Lewis 


his recent promotion, head auditor of pro- 
perty changes, in charge of auditing pro- 
perty changes. of railroads and _ pipelines 
since the completion of the basic valuation 
studies. In this connection he has taken 
part in the development of the system 
under which the commission requires rail- 
roads .to..set up physical property de- 
preciation accounts. In the course of the 
formation of the plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago Great Western he was 
called upon to aid in the development of 
the method of opening new books after 
reorganization, mergers, and consolidations. 

Mr. Lewis’ retirement came : after his 
completion of a quarter of a century in 
the service of state and federal regulatory 
commissions. He was born in Danville, 
Ind., February 7, 1873, and following 4 
public school education became a reporter 
and special writer for newspapers and 
magazines, specializing in the field of trans- 
portation and public utilities, in which his 
experience was recognized in 1917 in his 
appointment as chairman of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. 

In 1921 Mr. Lewis, a Republican, was 
appointed to membership on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by President 
Harding, and the next year the commis- 
sion’s valuation work was put under his 
direction. In 1925 President Coolidge re 
appointed him to the commission, and in 
1929 he served as chairman. When the 
Senate failed to confirm his reappointment 
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at the close of President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration, Mr. Lewis in January, 1933, 
was appointed by. the commission to the 
position from which he is now retiring. 
During his service in charge of the bureau 
the basic valuation of railroads and pipe- 
lines has been completed and maintained 





task 
ferred 
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‘ission 
ports 














1926, B on a current basis, this constituting what 

Com- # has been described as “the greatest valu- 

S for fH ation of public service property ever un- 

later HF dertaken.” 

mM Te- Mr. Lewis is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Valuation of the National Associ- 

until B ation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 






sioners and was author of its valuation 
reports. In 1942 he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt a member of the fed- 
eral Anthracite Coal Commission, of 
which Representative Boland was chair- 
man. 











Congress Turns Down Railroad 
Flood Loans 


Authorization to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to loan to railroads for 
flood relief purposes $25,000,000 at not 
more than 3 per cent interest, to be amor- 
tized over a period of 40 years, which was 
contained in a bill (S. 1134) passed by 
the Senate June 29, as reported in Railway 
Age of July 3, page 32, was rejected by 
the House and was omitted from the bill in 
its final form, as passed by both houses 
of Congress and sent to the President. It 
was explained on the floor of both houses 
that the R. F. C. already has authority to 
make such loans, though it has not been 

















figure proposed in the Senate bill. 


Olds Credits Turn in War 
to Production 






































eel The result of the efforts of the personnel 
aad who direct and man the country’s mines, 
; factories and transportation systems can 
oa be found in the highly favorable change 
si in the course of the war in recent months, 
ail- according to Irving S. Olds, chairman 
rd of the board of the United States Steel 
the Corporation, at a preview luncheon of the 
ni corporation’s motion picture, To Each 
pe Other, held at Chicago on July 1. “De- 
of spite hampering: obstacles of one kind or 
_ another,” he said, “our industrial organi- 
nd zation during the past three years has per- 
his formed a wonderful job of production. 
in American business has demonstrated — a 
ba willingness, a determination and an ability 
ile fully to cooperate with the government 
| : toward the attainment of our common ob- 
fe jective, the complete defeat of the Axis 
4d powers. 

se “Our fine record of production has been 
wl accomplished because we had in the United 
‘is States in June, 1940, a virile and effective 
os industrial organization built up over many 
| years under a system of free private enter- 
a Prise—a system which has permitted the 
mf development of our national resources, the 
‘i establishment of modern productive fa- 
cilities, the training of skilled operating 
is forces, and the attainment of a high stand-. 
;. ard of living. American business has truly 
n Come into its own and belied those critics 
a who not long ago questioned its virility 
4 and effectiveness. 





“All of us who are connected with the 
steel industry are justly proud of that in- 
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its custom to limit interest charges to the. 


dustry’s war contribution. Last year was 
one of record ‘steel production—more than 
86,000,000 tons of steel ingots were pro- 
duced in the United States in 1942. The 
Steel Corporation’s share in that total was 
30,000,000 tons, perhaps an amount in ex- 
cess of the combined steel output of Ger- 
many and her allies during that year. For 
more than two years the corporation’s 
production has averaged in excess of 100 
per cent of its rated capacity for finished 
steel products. Its facilities have been 
materially revamped and extended so as 
to bring forth in increasing amounts vari- 
ous steel products needed by our vast war 
machine. This was an undertaking in- 
volving the eventual expenditure of more 
than $700,000,000, a large part being fi- 
nanced by the government.” 

At a press conference following the 
luncheon, Mr. Olds said that a loss of 
37,500 tons in steel ingot production was 
experienced by the corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries during the week ending July 1 
as a result of the coal strike. Coal mining 
stoppages a’ few weeks earlier cost the 
corporation 45,000 tons. 

The corporation is in a “comfortable 
position” .so far as iron ore is concerned, 
he said. Stock piles sufficient to carry 
operations through to May 1, 1944, can be 
built up, he explained. 


Eastman’s T. P. & W. Featherbed 
Statement Available 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has made available a statement by Director 
Joseph B. Eastman, under the title 
“Featherbed Rules, Railroad Manpower, 
and the T. P. & W.,” discussing the effect 
of featherbed rules on the utilization of 
railroad manpower, with special reference 
to the application of such rules to the 
T. P. & W. under federal operation. The 
1l-page publication is based on testimony 
given by Mr. Eastman before the House 
Military Affairs Committee on May 7, 
which was reported in Railway Age of 
May 15, page 959. Copies are available 
from the ONT Information Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


$377 Million Net Income 
in 5 Mos. 


(Continued from page 68) 


029,547, an increase of 18.3 per cent. The 
Eastern district for May alone had an 
estimated net income of $36,100,000 com- 
pared with $29,095,359 in May, 1942. Net 
railway operating income amounted to $53,- 
223,139 compared with $46,876,529. 

In the Southern region the five months 
estimated net income was $67,000,000 com- 
pared with $45,144,745 in the same period 
last year. The net railway operating in- 
come was $95,852,371 compared with $73.- 
623,497. Gross in the Southern region in 
the five months totaled $543,802,980, an 
increase of 43.4 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1942, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $301,411.230, an increase of 
25.4 per cent. In the Southern region for 
May the estimated net income was $13,- 
200.000 compared with $12,408,399 in May, 
1942. Net railway operating income 


amounted to $19,182,199 compared with 
$18,462,144. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the five months had an estimated net 
income of $160,400,000 compared with 
$71,749,991 in the same period last year. 
Their net railway operating income of 
$264,184,059 compared with $176,909,573 
in the same period in 1942. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the five months totaled $1,452,- 
431,182, an increase of 45.8 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1942, while 
operating expenses totaled $847,173,095, 
an increase of 26.9 per cent. For May 
their estimated net income of $35,800,000 
compared with $22,164,525 in May, 1942. 
Net railway operating income amounted to 
$55,763,682 compared with $44,328,889 in 
May, 1942. 


Crass I RatLroaps—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


1943 1942 
Total operating rev- 
CUE ene ewewees $ 759,330,727 $ 601,063,798 
Total operating ex- 
ee 454,361,704 375,447,890 
Operating ratio— 

HEE GOMES ices s .84 62.46 
ND octave a win 8 4s: 160,595,803 100,188.730 
Net railway  oper- 

ating income 

(Earnings before 

CHAISEA) ccc csusi 128,169,020 109,667,562 
Net income, after 

ch’ges (estimated) 85,100,000 63,668,283 


Five Months Ended May 31 
Total operating rev- 
CHUES ccc cess s 5,59, zIaIOe 
Total operating ex- 
penses 


2,657,071,611 
1,778,790,428 


Operating ratio— 
at re 60.53 66.95 
ipo.) a 746,121,013 377,791,527 
Net railway  oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 
Gur . 4 340 < 596,288,148 432,945,839 
Net income, after 
charges (estim’d). 377,600,000 211,538,528 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Service orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring several 
changes in the handling of potatoes have 
recently been issued. The provisions of 
Service Order No. 127, requiring a War 
Food Administration permit before rail- 
roads could move potatoes from points in 
certain states, have been lifted as far as 
shipments from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia points are concerned by Service Order 
127-C, and as far as points in Maine are 
concerned by Service Order 119-A. The 
change was effective in Maine July 3, and 
in the other states named July 7. ~~ 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 
123, effective July 5, set aside the prohi- 
bition of reicing in transit applied by that 
order to shipments of potatoes from points 
in Arizona and California. Shipments 
from other states were not freed from the 
provisions of the original order and its 
previous amendment. 

Service Order No. 134, effective July 2 
until further order of the commission, sus- 
pended tariff provisions permitting ‘ship- 
ments of potatoes, excent sweet potatoes, 
originating in states south of the Potomac 
River or in Delaware or the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland to be held for diversion 
or reconsignment at Greenwich. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or at points in Delaware or the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Also effective July 3 was the commis- 
sion’s Service Order No. 125-A, setting 
aside its Service Order No. 125, which 
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had permitted roads affected by the Mis- 
sissippi valley floods in May to reroute 
traffic into or across the area affected by 
the floods without regard to shipper’s 
routing. 


Supplemental Fare into New 
York Approved 


The practice of the Pennsylvania of 
charging a supplemental fare of 15 cents, 
or selling multiple-trip tickets to cover 
the same service at a smaller charge, to 
commuters from certain points in New 
Jersey who travel to or from Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, has been upheld by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
in a- report by Commissioner Johnson. The 
decision grew out of a complaint by John 
E. Donnelly, who alleged that the road’s 
practice of requiring commuters from cer- 
tain points to pay such supplemental fares 
while not requiring them from other points 
constituted discrimination. 

In his report, Commissioner Johnson 
pointed out that the aggregate fare, in- 
cluding the supplemental charge, was rela- 
tively less from Long Branch, N. J.,. the 
point upon which the complaint was based, 
than from main iine points where the sup- 
plemental charge was not applied. While 
the supplemental fares and the commuta- 
tion fares to the Pennsylvania’s New York 
ferry stations and the New York stations 
of the Hudson & Manhattan are published 
separately, they are components of the 
fares to and from Pennsylvania Station, 
the commissioner found, and are not an 
excise or tax, as charged in the complaint. 
The report also pointed out that use of 
Pennsylvania Station by commuters in 
large numbers would interfere with its 
use for the through traffic for which it 
was built, and suggested that elimination 
of the supplemental fare might bring about 
such a condition. The decision was in the 
commission’s No. 28735 proceedings. 


Carriers Ask Dismissal of 
Montgomery Ward Suit 


A motion to dismiss or stay the suit of 
Montgomery Ward and Company, which 
seeks damages from certain railroads as a 
result of a strike in 1941, has been filed’ by 
defendant railroads in the District Court 
at San Francisco, Calif. A civil suit, seek- 
ing *$2,026,544 damages from three rail- 
roads and 15 trucking and express com- 
panies that allegedly failed to provide serv- 
ice during a strike in 1940-41 was filed by 
the Ward company on December 3, and in 
its complaint the company contended that 
all the defendants were obligated by their 
published tariff to perform transportation 
services as common carriers to and from 
Oakland, which ‘services include the trans- 
port of property to and from, the making 
of store deliveries, and the pick-up of prop- 
erty at business establishments in the city, 
including the establishment of the plaintiff.” 

A brief, filed by the Western Pacific; 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the 
Southern Pacific and Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., asserts that administrative 
questions are involved that must first be 
resolved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. “The major point raised by the 
motion to dismiss,” the brief states, “is 


. this 


whether a complaint raising such questions 
may be maintained in court in the absence 
of preliminary adjudication by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or whether 
court is without jurisdiction until 
resort has been had to the commission and 
the questions have been adjudicated before 
that tribunal.” 

It points out that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act sets up a system for the regula- 
tion of common carriers, saves the rem- 
edies existing at common law and pro- 
vides for actions by persons damaged by 
violation of the statute to be brought 
either before the commission or in any 
district court. “The question arises, how- 
ever,” the brief continues, “whether Con- 
gress intended to afford an injured party 
the absolute right of election to proceed in 
court instead of before the commission in 
all cases, even. where questions committed 
by the statute to the administrative dis- 
cretion of the commission are concerned.” 

Failure to furnish transportation because 
of the existence of a labor controversy and 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
picket line as a consequence constitutes a 
“practice,” the brief contends, and the rea- 
sonableness of such practice presents an 
administrative question. The question of 
whether service is adequate or inadequate 
is likewise an administrative question, the 
brief states, and one within exclusive pre- 
liminary jurisdiction of the I. C. C. 

The right of a shipper to transportation 
service is not absolute, it is asserted, “but 
is subject to reasonable limitations and 
conditions. The carrier is not required to 
furnish service except upon reasonable de- 
mand and the reasonableness of the de- 
mand must be judged by a consideration 
of surrounding circumstances and condi- 
tions. The duty to carry and deliver 
promptly is not absolute; the only require- 
ment is that due diligence must be ob- 
served.” 


Representation of Employees 


As the result of an election conducted 
under the procedure of the National Media- 
tion Board, the American Federation of 
Railroad Workers has lost to the United 
Steelworkers of America, C. I. O., by a 
vote of 36 to 27 the right to represent 
hourly rated clerks of the Monongahela 
Connecting. Station, tower and telegraph 
employees of the Pennsylvania-~Reading 
Seashore Lines have selected the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers as their repre- 
sentative in place of a committee. 

The right of the Order of Railway 
Conductors to represent road conductors of 
the Burlington-Rock Island, which was 
challenged by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, was upheld by a vote of 
16 to 9. Patrolmen, including special of- 
ficers, train-riders and guards in the police 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, not previously represented by 
any organization, voted to be represented 
by the National Council of Railway Pa- 
trolmen’s Unions, A. F. of L. 

By a vote of 136 to 131 the Joint Coun- 
cil Dining Car Employees, Local 351, of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ In- 
ternational Alliance, A. F. of L., retained 
the right to represent the dining car cooks, 
waiters, waiters in charge, coach waiters, 
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porter-waiters, waiter-porters, lounge and 
parlor car porters, cocktail lounge porters 
and coach cafe cooks and waiters of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which had 
been challenged by the United Transport 
Service Employees of America, C. I. 0, 









Abandonments 












Boston & MAINE.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a portion 
of a branch from Central Massachusetts 
Junction, Mass., to Maynard, 4.5 miles. 









Cuicaco, AtricA & SOUTHERN. — Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to 
abandon segments of its line from State 
Line Junction, Ind., to Morocco, 9.7 miles, 
and from Percy Junction, Ind., to La- 
Crosse, 46.3 miles, and also to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Pere Marquette from LaCrosse to Wells- 
boro, 15 miles. Pending a hearing, action 
has been deferred on the road’s applica- 
tion for authority to abandon also the 
line from Veedersburg, Ind., to West 
Melcher, 23.9 miles. 
















Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon a line 
from a point near Felch, Mich., to the 
end of the line, 1.3 miles. 







Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its branch line from Blunt, S. D., 
to Onida, 14.4 miles. 








Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied this road’s application for au- 
thority to abandon a branch from a point 
near New Ulm, Minn., to Kasota, 30.8/ 
miles, without prejudice to a renewal of 
the application after the end of the year 
1944. 












Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHaA.—Division 4 of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon its line from Spring 
Valley, Wis., to Elmwood, 7.19 miles. 










MAnisTEE & NorTHEASTERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
segment of a branch from Cedar City, 
Mich., to Provemont, 10.7 miles. 









Missourt Paciric.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon two lines, one 
from Sedalia, Mo., to Warsaw, 42 miles, 
and one from South Junction, IIl., to 
Thebes, 1.43 miles. 









Nezperce & IpAHO.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
misson for authority to abandon its line 
from Nezperce, Ida., to Craigmont, 138 
miles. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


The WHEELING & Lake ERIE is re- 
ported to have placed an order for six 
steam switching locomotives with the 
American Locomotive Company, subject to 
approval of the War Production Board. 






ts 
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- The NorroLtk & WESTERN has been au- 
ris thorized by the War Production Board to 
setts build 10 steam freight locomotives of 2-6- 
2 6-4 wheel arrangement with 22,000 gal. ten- 

ders in the railroad’s own shops at Roan- 
Dj. Moke, Va. These are in addition to 15 
Com. § locomotives of the same type ordered in 
| to @ April, 1942, deliveries of which are now 
State under way and are scheduled to be com- 
niles, pleted in September. Deliveries of the 
La- @ additional 10 engines are reported to be 
ndon @ scheduled for the first six months of 1944. 
the 
ells- FREIGHT CARS 
The ALton has ordered 500 composite 
the bopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Vest American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Missouri Paciric is rebuilding 540 

ee 70-ton hopper cars in its DeSota shops, 
ve of which 207 were completed in April and 
‘line May. When these cars are finished, work 
th 7 the rebuilding of 200 50-ton -gondola 

cars will be started. The construction of 

100 50-ton flat cars for the Missouri Pa- 
This cific has been started by the American 
aie Car & Foundry Co. 





IRON AND STEEL 


























ib 
The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
sie has been authorized by the Federal District 
jah Court at Denver, Colo., to spend $2,900,000 
os for improvements, of which a large portion 
oint will be for rail replacements. 
0.87 Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The 
of ff federal district court at Chicago has au- 
ear thorized trustees of this road to purchase 
60,000 tons of rails and fastenings at a 
& cost of $2,400,000. According to the peti- 
Be tion for the authorization the rails are 
this necessary to replace equipment worn by 
: heavy wartime traffic in 1942 and 1943 and 
m8 fj to anticipate wear in 1944. The rails were 
needed earlier, the petition averred, but 
ai could not be obtained. 
. SIGNALING 
ity, THE RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
ToMAC has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for a model 
- 31 electro-pneumatic car retarder for in- 
1 stallation of its hump at Northbound Po- 
me tomac yard, involving a total of 212 rail- 
feet of brake shoe length. 
Tue Union Paciric has placed an order 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company 
1p- covering materials for the installation of 
m- centralized traffic control on its Oregon 
ine division between La Grande, Ore., and 
3.8 Rieth, 78 miles of single track line tra- 






versing the Blue Mountains. The C. T. C. 
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machine for controlling this entire terri- 
tory will be located at La Grande. Style 
M-22-A dual control low-voltage switch 
movements and style SL-6 switch locks 
will be used, with searchlight type high or 
dwarf signals at controlled locations, and 
intermediate signals of the P-5 color-light 
type, The order includes complete tele- 
phone equipment for controlled head block 
and switch lock locations, with telephone 
communication facilities superimposed on 
the code line, and with motor car indica- 
tors of the semaphore type to be used 
throughout the territory. The field in- 
stallation work will be done by the rail- 
road company’s regular signal construc- 
tion forces. 


Supply Trade 





Joseph L. Mullin, works manager at 
the New Castle, Del. plant of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
foundries, with offices at Chicago. W. F. 
Kelly, plant superintendent at New Castle, 
has been named works manager to succeed 
Mr. Mullin. 


OBITUARY 


Carl T. Mead, resident manager of the 
Standard Stoker Company with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Canada, died on June 
21. He was 49 years of age. 


Charles Packard, field sales represen- 
tative of the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation, died suddenly at St. Paul, 
Minn., on July 2. He was 67 years of age. 
Mr. Packard was widely known among 
railroad and railroad supply men in the 
middle west. He had been associated with 
the Simmons-Boardman circulation de- 
partment since 1926, having been formerly 
with the Railway Review, which was 
merged into the Railway Age at that time. 


Rowland R. Seward, eastern sales 
manager of the Rail Joint Company, Inc., 
died suddenly at his home at Flushing, 





‘Rowland R. Seward 


N. Y., on July 3. Mr. Seward was born 
on May 28, 1883, at New York, and had 
been connected with the Rail Joint Com- 
pany since September 15, 1908. He had 
served as eastern sales manager, with head- 
quarters at New York, since January, 1936. 


Finaneial 









Five Railroad Securities Added 
to New York State List 


Five railroad bond issues with a par 
value of $12,212,000 have been added to the 
list of securities considered by the New 
York State Banking Department.to be 
eligible for purchases by savings banks 
of the state and 23 issues with a par value 
of $67,852,000 have been removed. The 
additions to the legal list comprise a $5,- 
200,000 equipment trust issue of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; a $1,600,000 issue of Phila- 
delphia, Newton & New York first 3 per 
cent bonds of 1967; $3,900,000 of Bangor 
& Aroostook collateral trust 4 per cent 
bonds of 1951; $832,000 of Kansas City 
Southern equipment trust certificates and 
$680,000 of Pere Marquette equipment trust 
certificates. 

The removals of rail issues this year are 
entirely due to maturities or calls for re- 
demption. The principal removals include 
$21,057,000 of New York Central 334 per 
cent bonds of 1946 and $11,413,000 of At- 
lantic Coast Line 5 per cent bonds of 
1945, both of which issues were called for 
redemption before the maturity date. Sub- 
stantial reductions in the outstanding issues 
of several other railroads have resulted in 
the total par value of railroad bonds on 
the department’s legal list decreasing by 
about $200,000,000. since the 1942 list was 
reported. 


BurLINGTON-Rock IsLANnp. — Galveston 
Terminal Lease—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to reduce from $40,000 to $2,500 
its cash rental payment made annually, in 
addition to taxes and other costs, under its 
agreement to lease the property of the 
Galveston Terminal, in view of the pur- 
chase and retirement by the parent roads, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Colorado & Southern, of the terminal’s 
outstanding bonds, interest charges on 
which were covered by the rental hereto- 
fore paid. 


CaNADIAN Pactiric}—Bond Redemption. 
—The Canadian Pacific will call for ‘re- 
demption on September 1, its $19,000,000 
of outstanding 20-year, 4% per cent col- 
lateral trust bonds due September 1, 1946, 
at 100%. The major portion of funds 
necessary to meet the redemption has been 
provided by the issuance of $18,000,000 of 
3 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
dated April 1, 1943, and sold privately in 
the United States. The new issue ma- 
tures in the amount of $900,000 each six 
months for 10 years. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA. — Promissory 
Notes—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue 10 promissory notes in the 
total amount of $127,741 in evidence of the 
unpaid balance on certain conditional sales 
contracts for equipment. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciF1c.—Reorganization.—For the sole pur- 
pose of considering two matters in respect 
to this road’s reorganization plan which 
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were referred back to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the federal district 
court, that is, which mortgages have liens 
on the so-called pieces of lines east and 
what additional compensation, if any, should 
be provided for certain bondholders whose 
senior rights are affected by the plan of 
reorganization, the commission has ordered 
a public hearing to begin in Washington, 
D. C., July 20 before Commissioner 
Porter. © 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Lease of Ferry—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a lease agreement 
under which it would continue to operate 
the property of its wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, the Hoboken Ferry Company. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Morris & Essex Merger Deferred.—J. 
H. T. Martin, president of the Morris & 
Essex, told stockholders at the annual 
meeting that the railroad had not arrived 
at a suitable agreement with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western over a merger 
plan that could be reasonably offered to 
the stockholders. The M. & E. is leased 
by the D. L. & W. and has been ne- 
gotiating with the lessor company to ex- 
change its $15,000,000 of outstanding capi- 
tal stock for bonds in order to eliminate 
the question of who is responsible for 
federal income taxes, now amounting to 
about $2,800,000, on rentals paid to M. & 
E. stockholders. According to Mr. Mar- 
tin, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
made a tentative offer of $10,000,000 in 
second mortgage and $5,000,000 in third 
mortgage M. & E. bonds for the capital 
stock, at a proposed interest rate of 3 
per cent and with a possible additional 2 
per cent of contingent interest. 


Du.LutH, SoutH SHorE & ATLANTIC.— 
New Trustee—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ratified 
the appointment of P. L. Solether as co- 
trustee of this road in place of Sigurd 
Ueland, resigned. 


New York Centrat.—New York & 
Harlem Bonds.—This company and the 
New York & Harlem, lessor, which it con- 
trols through ownership of a majority of 
the capital stock, have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
for the latter to issue, and the former to 
assume liability for, $7,820,000 of New 
York & Harlem 4 per cent mortgage bonds 
to mature in 2043. The issue would con- 
sist to $470,000 of Series A bonds and 
$7.350,000 of Series B. 

It is proposed to deliver the new bonds 
when issued to the New York Central in 
consideration of a cash payment of $2,- 
500,000 and settlement of advances made bv 
the parent company and indebtedness of 
the N. Y. & H. thereto. The $2,500.000 
is to be set up as a fund for the retire- 
ment at or before maturity of $12,000,000 
of N. Y. & H. 3% per cent first mortgage 
bonds due in 2000. 

Upon receipt of the new bonds, the 
N. Y. C. proposes to exchange them for 
all or a substantial part of the outstand- 
ing minority stock of the N. Y. & H., the 
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exchange to be effected at the rate of $125 
of bonds for each share of stock. The 
Series A bonds are to be exchanged for 
preferred stock and the Series B for 
common stock. 

At the same time the two companies ap- 
plied to the I. C. C. for approval of an 
amended lease agreement to give effect to 
the proposed transaction. 


New York CENtTRAL.—New York & 
Harlem Offer.—Stockholders of the New 
York & Harlem will vote, August 5, on an 
offer by the New York Central looking to 
the issue of $7,820,000 of new 100-year 
non-callable 4-per cent mortgage bonds by 
the New York & Harlem, the purchase 
and guarantee of the new bonds by the 
New York Central, and the delivery of 
the requisite amount of the new bonds to 
minority stockholders of the N. Y. & H. 
in exchange for their holdings of N. Y. 
& H. preferred and common stock on the 
basis of $125, principal amount, of new 
bonds for each share of $50 par value 
minority stock. Under terms of the lease 
between the two railroads, the New York 
Central has paid federal income and excess 
profits taxes of the Harlem, but an action 
by the Central now pending in the Su- 
preme Court. of New York asks that such 
taxes be deducted from -dividend rental 
payments. The exchange proposal is de- 
signed to eliminate the question of who 
is liable for income taxes and the annual 
interest on the new bonds would yield the 
same annual return that Harlem stock- 
holders have received heretofore without 
risk of such return being lessened by an 
adverse decision of the court. The New 
York Central owns 23,119 of the 26,879 
shares of outstanding preferred stock of 
the Harlem and 114,321 of the 173,121 
shares of common stock outstanding. 

The new bonds would be secured by a 
new closed mortgage, dated July 1, 1943, 


upon the properties of the Harlem now 


covered by its existing mortgage, securing 
$12,000,000, principal amount, of 3% per 
cent first mortgage bonds due May 1, 2000. 
Out of the proceeds of the $7,820,000 in 
cash received by the New York & Har- 
lem, the railroad would establish a $2,- 
500,000 fund to provide for the retirement 
of the first mortgage bonds at maturity, 
the Central agreeing to pay any additional 
amount necessary to effect such retirement. 
The remaining $5,320,000 of the purchase 
price would be paid back to the Central 
in satisfaction of (1) advances made to 
the Harlem in connection with the opera- 
tion of its former street surface railway 
lines (amounting, with simple annual in- 
terest at 6 per cent to May 31, 1943, to 
$6,240,932) ; (2) all claims of the Central 
for federal income taxes prior to January 
1, 1943 (amounting for the six years, 1937 
to 1942, without interest, to $1,179,382) ; 
and (3) advances to be made for the ex- 
penses of preparing and recording the 
mortgage securing the new bonds, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bond Issue. — Acting 
on a joint petition of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company and Otis & Company, investment 
bankers, for leave to intervene in proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission arising from the application 








of this company’s subsidiary, the- Pennsyl. 
vania, Ohio & Detroit, for authority to 
issue $28,483,000 first and _ refunding 
mortgage 334 per cent bonds, as reported 
in this column last week, Division 4 of 
the commission has denied the petition of 
Halsey, Stuart & Company but has per. 
mitted Otis & Company to intervene, since 
that firm is a Pennsylvania stockholder, 
In so ordering, however, the division 
stipulated that no right was granted “to 
broaden the issues inherent in the appli- 
cation.” 


Sr. Louris SouTHWESTERN. — Trackage 
Rights.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has autharized _ this 
road to operate passenger trains under 
trackage rights over tracks of the Term- 
inal Railroad Association from the Union 
Station in St. Louis, Mo., crossing the 
Mississippi River by the MacArthur 
bridge, to a connection with its line at 
Valley Junction, Ill., 4.28 miles, in lieu 
of the existing arrangement under which 
the Merchants bridge route is used be- 
tween the station and its line. Substantial 
savings in time are expected to result from 
the change in operations. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.90 37.71 25.87 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$1.50, payable 
September 1 to holders of record July 30. 

Augusta & Savannah.—$2.50, payable July ! 
to holders of record June 26. 

Piedmont Northern.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
July 20 to holders of record July 3. ‘ 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable July 20 to holders 
of record July 10. 

South Western.—$2.50; extra $1.50, both pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 22. 

Stoney Brook.—$2.50, semi-annually, payable 
July 6 to holders of record June 30. : 

Tennessee Central.—7 Per Cent Convertible 
Preferred (Accum.) $3.50, payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 23. 


79.83 79.16 64.17 


Construction 





Cuicaco, NortH SHore & MILWAUKEE. 
—A program of maintenance and repair, 
involving an estimated expenditure of 
$741,948, has been approved for this road 
by Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe of Chi- 
cago. The work, which involves the use 
of 2,000 tons of steel, will include track 
repairs on the main line between Wauke- 
gan, Ill., and Carrollville, Wis.; replace- 
ment of present 80-Ib. rail on the Skokie 
Valley branch with 100-lb. rail, recon 
struction of an old powerhouse at Hig! 
wood, Ill., as a car-inspection chop, the 
repair and upkeep of trestles and catenaty 
steel along the right of way, and about 30 
miles of ballasting. 


War DeEpARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, San Francisco, Cal., has awarde 
a contract, amounting to less than $50,000, 
to Fritz Ziebarth, South San Francisco, 
Cal., for the construction of a railroa 
spur, platform and ramps in California. 
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EXECUTIVE 


P. L. Solether has been appointed co- 
trustee and counsel of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, and the Mineral Range, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding Sigurd Ueland, who has re- 
signed. 


Starr Whitney Fairweather, chief of 
research and development of the Canadi- 
an National, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of research and development, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Fairweather was born on April 30, 
1892, at Apohaqui, N. B., and studied 
engineering at Acadia and McGill uni- 
versities. He entered railroad service in 
May, 1916, as assistant engineer on the 
car ferry terminals to Prince Edward 
Island, in the Department of Railways and 
Canals, and in 1917 became assistant en- 
gineer on the Quebec Bridge Commis- 





Starr W. Fairweather 


sion. In 1918 he became structural en- 
gineer in the Department of Railways and 
Canals, and in 1920 he was appointed 
office engineer of that department. Mr. 
Fairweather joined the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the Canadian National as as- 
sistant to the director in 1923. In 1929 
he was promoted to assistant director, 
and in 1930 he was advanced to director 
of the Bureau of Economics. Mr. Fair- 
weather became chief of research and de- 
velopment of the Canadian National in 
1939, and remained in that capacity until 
his recent appointment as vice-president of 
research and development. 


Herbert Alexander Enochs, whose 
appointment as vice-president—personnel, 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 3, was born on Sep- 
tember 19, 1874, at Libertyville, Pa. Mr. 
Enochs entered railroad service in 1895 
as a baggageman on the Philadelphia di- 
Vision of the Pennsylvania, and subse- 
quently served as brakeman, through bag- 
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gage master, 


conductor, in- 
spector in the office of the superintendent 
of telegraph and examiner of wages and 
working conditions in the office of the 


passenger 


general manager at Philadelphia. In 
September, 1918, he became superintend- 
ent of the labor and wage bureau. He 
was appointed acting chief of personnel in 





Herbert A. Enochs 


addition to his duties as superintendent of. 


the labor and wage bureau, Eastern re- 
gion, in December, 1931, and in 1932 he 
became chief of personnel, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion 
to vice-president—personnel. Mr. Enochs, 
who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Information of 
the Eastern Railways, New York, has 
served for a number of years as chairman 
of the conference committees representing 
the railroads in numerous important na- 
tional and regional negotiations with the 
railroad labor organizations regarding 
wages and working conditions. 


OPERATING 


M. C. Prentiss, engineer of motive 
power of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern has been promoted to operating as- 
sistant, transportation department, with 
headquarters at Middletown, N. Y. 


Charles K. Faye, coordinator of emer- 
gency defense of the Western Pacific, 
with headquarters at’ San _ Francisco, 
Cal., has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager, a change of title. 


A. D. Lancaster, chief dispatcher of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Smithville, 
Tex., has been promoted to trainmaster, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. G. Schmidt, who has been assigned to 
other duties. W. N. Porche has been 
appointed chief dispatcher at. Smithville, 
replacing Mr. Lancaster. 


J. A. Lusk, assistant to the general 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
promoted to assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, succeeding Weldon 
T. Richardson, who has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept a commission 
in the Army Transportation Corps. 
George A. Alexander, assistant to the 


- and superintendent. 





general superintendent of transportation, 
succeeds to the duties of Mr. Lusk. W. 
H. Teel, yardmaster of Argentine, Kan., 
has been promoted to assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. 
Alexander, and K. W. Brintnall, schedule 
clerk at Chicago, has been advanced. to as- 
sistant to the general superintendent of 
transportation, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding C. W. Taylor, who has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve with 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


M. L. McElheny has been appointed 
general manager of the Central of New 
Jersey, with headquarters as before at 
Jersey City, N. J., succeeding P. S. Lewis, 
whose resignation was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 3. The position of 
general superintendent, formerly held by 
Mr. McElheny, has been abolished. Mr. 
McElheny who was born at Jamestown, 
Pa., attended Jamestown Academy. He 
entered railroad service in 1897 as an 
operator of the Pennsylvania, at New- 
castle, Pa., subsequently becoming agent 
and dispatcher. In 1902 he joined the 
staff of the Baltimore & Ohio as train 
dispatcher at Pittsburgh, and thereafter 





Kaiden-Keystone 


M. L. McElheny 


served that road successively as rules ex- 
aminer, assistant trainmaster, trainmaster 
He left the employ 
of the B. & O. in 1934 to become super- 
intendent of the Central division of the 
Central of New Jersey, and in 1936 he 
was promoted to general superintendent, 
the position he was maintaining at the 
time of his recent appointment as general 
manager. 


Fred P. Stocker, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Eastern district of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Boon- 
ville, Mo., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Northwestern district, with 
headquarters at ‘Wichita Falls, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Willis C. Pruett, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service, as reported in the Railway Age 
of June 26. 


C. H. Phelps, trainmaster of the 
Southern Pacific at Douglas, Ariz., has 
been transferred to San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
succeeding Frank E. Kalbaugh, whose 
promotion to assistant superintendent of 
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transportation was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 15. C. N. Armstrong, 
terminal trainmaster of the Rio Grande 
division, has been appointed trainmaster 
at Tucumcari, N. M. 


F. J. Trudeau, trainmaster of the New 
York Central at Watertown, N. Y., has 
been appointed supervisor of schedules, 
with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stephen T. Keiley, trainmaster at Nor- 
wood, N. Y., has been transferred to 
Watertown, succeeding Mr. Trudeau. 
John S. Davis, trainmaster at Richland, 
N. Y., has been transferred to Norwood, 
and J. V. Cundare has been appointed 
trainmaster at Richland. 


John L. Close, whose retirement as 
superintendent of the Spokane division of 
the Great Northern was reported in the 
Railway Age of June 26, was born at 
Bradford, Ark., on January 8, 1880, and 
entered railway service as a brakeman of 
the Great Northern at Spokane, Wash., 
in 1908. He subsequently served as con- 
ductor, and night yardmaster at various 
points until 1916 when he was promoted 
to trainmaster at Spokane, and one year 
later he was advanced to division super- 
intendent, serving in that capacity on the 
Kalispell, Havre, Breckenridge, Willmar 
and Spokane divisions. 


TRAFFIC 


J. W. Roberts has been appointed di- 
vision freight and passenger agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. The position of dis- 
trict freight agent, formerly held by Mr. 
Roberts, has been abolished. 


E. D. Davis, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been promoted to freight: traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Rochester, 
N. Y., succeeding H. E. Huntington, 
who has retired. 


G. W. Sanberg, perishable freight agent 
of the Chicago Great Western at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to general agent, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., succeed- 
ing R. J. Williams, who has been trans- 
ferred to Detroit, Mich., replacing F. O. 
Mooney, whose death on June 10 was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 19. 


Charles Coughlin, chief of tariff 
bureau of the New York Central, has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
New York, succeeding C. I. Johnson, 
who has retired after more ‘than forty- 
two years of service with that road. L. 
A. Clapp has been appointed chief of 
tariff bureau at New York, succeeding 
Mr. Coughlin. 


H. A. Mintz, tariffs and divisions man- 
ager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, (part of the Chicago North 
Western), at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to general freight agent of the 
North Western system, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding B. E. Kearney, 
whose death on May 21 was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 29. R. B. 
Leng, chief of the tariff bureau of the 
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Omaha, has been advanced to assistant 
general freight agent of that road, with 
headquarters as before at St. Paul. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


William J. Bergen, engineering as- 
sistant to the president of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), with 

. headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
tired from active duty and will serve in an 
advisory capacity. Mr. Bergen was born 
at Waterbury, Conn., on February 16, 1872, 
and graduated in civil engineering from 
Rennsselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1897. 
From 1889 to 1893 he served as rodman, 
instrumentman and paving and sewer in- 
spector of the city. engineer’s office at 
Waterbury, and from 1897 to 1899 he was 


rodman, instrumentman and chief computer- 


of the ship canal survey from Oswego, 
N. Y., to Utica, for the War department. 
In 1899 Mr. Bergen was appointed assist- 
ant engineer of construction of the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River (now part of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy), and later 
was promoted to division engineer and 
engineer on construction. In June, 1901, 


- he was appointed assistant engineer of the 


Nickel Plate, subsequently serving as chief 
supervisor of track, first assistant to the 
chief engineer and engineer of grade elim- 
ination. During the federal control period, 
Mr. Bergen served as chief engineer for 
the corporation. In March, 1920, he was 
appointed consulting and valuation engi- 
neer. In September, 1924, he was ad- 
vanced to engineering assistant to the 
president and during the next ten years he 
was in charge of the road’s interest in 
the Cleveland Terminal development. 


MECHANICAL 


H. J. Bowyer, acting general locomo- 
tive foreman of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of shops at Hous- 
ton, Tex., succeeding A. I. Sellers, whose 
promotion to chief assistant superintendent 
of motive power and equipment is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. 


G. B. Halstead, general foreman, car 
department, of the Virginian, has been 
appointed assistant to superintendent mo- 
tive power, with headquarters as before 
at Princeton, W. Va., and E. M. Forbes, 
car foreman at Elmore, W. Va., has 
been appointed general foreman, car de- 
partment, at Princeton, succeeding Mr. 
Halstead. J. R. Keeley, acting master 
mechanic at Victoria, Va., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic at that point. 


J. J. Meyers, supervisor of locomo- 
tive maintenance of-the New York, On- 
tario & Western, has been promoted to 
master mechanic, with headquarters at 
Middletown, N. Y. Leroy E. Leonard, 
draftsman, has been promoted to shop 
engineer, with headquarters at Middletown, 
and J. E. Pohlman, erecting shop fore- 
man, has been promoted to general fore- 
man, also with headquarters at Middle- 
town. bs 


George A. Silva, superintendent of the 
Billerica (Mass.) locomotive repair shops 
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of the Boston & Maine, has been pro. 
moted to superintendent of locomotiye 
maintenance of the Boston & Maine, 
Maine Central and the Portland Termin. 
al Company, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., and Portland, Me., and Walter 
H. Ohnesorge, assistant~ superintendent 
of the locomotive repair shops at Biller. 
ica, has been appointed superintendent a 
that point, succeeding Mr. Silva. 


L. H. Rabun, assistant master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Bensonville, Ill, has been pro. 
moted to master mechanic with headquar- 
ters at Savanna, III., succeeding J. L. Bos. 
sard, who has been transferred to Chi- 
cago, replacing C. L. Emerson, who has 
retired. G. Blyborg, general foreman at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been advanced to 
shop superintendent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. E. Riccus, whose 
death on June 6 is reported elsewhere jn 
these columns. 


J. S. Netherwood, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and equipment 
of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
& Louisiana, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of motive power and equipment, 
with headquarters as before at Houston, 
Tex., succeeding J. A. Power, whose re- 
tirement on July 1 was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 3. A. I. Sellers, 
superintendent of shops at Houston, has 
been advanced to chief assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and equipment, 
with headquarters as before at Houston, 
and D. D. Alton, assistant master me- 
chanic at El Paso, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment, with head- 
quarters at Houston. P. B. Rice has 
been appointed master mechanic at 
Houston. 


W. P. Hartman, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan., has been transferred 
to Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding H. §. 
Wall, who has retired after 43 years 
service. Mr. Wall was born.at Hamilton, 
Ont., on August 24, 1874, and _ entered 
railway service in, October, 1899, as a 
machinist of the Santa Fe at Albuquerque, 
N. M. On April 1, 1900, he was appoint- 
ed roundhouse foreman at Needles, Cal. 
On July 1 of the same year he was pro- 
moted to general foreman at the same 
place, and on August 15, 1909 he was pro- 
moted to division foreman at Barstow, 
Cal. He remained there until May 1, 
1906, when he was promoted to master 
mechanic at Winslow, Ariz., being trans- 
ferred on October 21 of the same yeaf 
to Needles. On July 1, 1909, he was pro- 
moted to shop superintendent at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and in April, 1918, he was 
advanced to the position he held at the 
time of his retirement, effective July 1. 


William Y. Cherry, whose retirement 
as general superintendent of motive powet 
of the Western region of the Pennsy!- 
vania, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 3, 
was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 
21, 1873, ‘and entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania as a boilermaker .apprentice 
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: ‘Lae Texas and Pacific Ry. Co. serves an area 
’ of prime importance in the war effort. « « In 1942 
- the revenue freight handled was 60.12% over 1941 
ie and ton miles were up 35.58%. « « Thanks to a 
we progressive motive power policy there were avail- 
“a able to handle this tremendous load a group of 
ca modern Lima-built locomotives that contributed 
er. substantially in moving the increased tonnage. 
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at Fort Wayne on June 14, 1887. He 
served in various capacities until 1907, 
when he became machine shop foreman at 
Wellsville, Ohio. He was made engine- 
house foreman at Allegheny, N.Y. in 
1912, and was. advanced to master me- 
chanic at Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1917. In 





William Y. Cherry 


1920, Mr. Cherry was promoted to super- 
intendent of motive power at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and he was transferred to the Long 
Island in February, 1928. In October of 
the same year, he became superintendent 
of motive power of the New York zone 
of the Pennsylvania and on December 1, 
1936, he was advanced to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


George H. Massy, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and rolling equip- 
ment of the Central of New Jersey, has 
been appointed superintendent of motive 
power and rolling equipment, with head- 
quarters as before at Elizabethport, N. J., 
succeeding E. P. Gangewere who has 
resigned. Mr. Massy was born on April 
25, 1889, at Jamaica, British West Indies. 
He entered the service of the Central of 
New Jersey as helper apprentice on March 





George H. Massy 


25, 1908, and was promoted to machinist 
in 1910. In 1916 he was advanced to as- 
sistant foreman, Bayonne (N. J.) engine- 
house, and on August 1, 1925, he was pro- 
moted to enginehouse foreman at Eliza- 
bethport engine terminal. He became 
general mechanical inspector at New York, 
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on March 17, 1926, and on March 1, 1929, 
he was promoted to assistant master me- 
chanic at Communipaw (N. J.) engine 
terminal. On January 1, 1933, Mr. Massy 


. became division master mechanic in charge 


of the Central and Southern subdivisions, 
and in January, 1942, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of motive power 
and rolling equipment, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of motive power and rolling 
equipment. 


SPECIAL 


The general offices of the Lake Termin- 
al Railroad Company are now located in 
Suite 2515 Grant Building, 330 Grant 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Charles E. Musser, whose appoint- 
ment as chief of personnel of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 3, was born on July 19, 1881, 
at Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Musser entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania on June 
23, 1903, as a freight brakeman on the 
Maryland division later being transferred 





Charles E. Musser 


to the New York division. On June 22, 
1905, he became passenger brakeman, and 
on April 26, 1917, he was promoted to 
passenger conductor. He’ was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the labor and 
wage bureau at Philadelphia in 1928, be- 
coming superintendent of the labor and 
wage bureau of the Central region at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. in 1929, and in 1934 he 
was transferred to the Eastern region, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, the po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as chief of personnel. Mr. 
Musser became interested in the labor 
movement early in his railroad career, and 
has since been identified with the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, as an of- 
ficer and as a delegate to several con- 
ventions of that brotherhood. 


William H. Roehrig, supervisor of car 
service and demurrage of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to serve as associate director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation’s rail- 
truck coordination division at Chicago. 


of Revenues and Expenses begins on next left-hand page 





OBITUARY 


Sherman K. Burke, general traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died in a hospital 
in that city on July 1 after a brief jl]. 
ness. Mr. Burke was born in San Fran. 
cisco on May 8, 1894, and graduated from 





Sherman K. Burke 


the University of California in 1917. Dur- 7 
ing World War I he served with the Army, 7 
where he was commissioned a captain, 
He entered railway service in 1924 with 
the Southern Pacific and served as freight 
agent; chief clerk, industrial department; © 
assistant general industrial agent, assistant | 
to the general freight traffic manager; ] 
assistant general freight agent; and as- | 
sistant.to the vice-president, system freight 
traffic.* In December, 1942, Mr. Burke — 
was promoted to the position he held at 
the time of his passing. 





J. E. Gatham, general agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with . 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., died sud- 
denly in a local hospital on June 30. 





H. E. Riccus, shop superintendent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific at Minneapolis, Minn., died in that 
city on June 6. 


Philemon §S. Lewis, general manager 
of the Reading at Reading, Pa., died in a 
hospital at Reading on July 7. He was 
54 years old. 


Walter Lawrence Stanley, who re- 
tired as vice-president and chief public 
relations officer of the Seaboard Air Line 
on December 31, 1941, died on July 3, 
at Wytheville, Va., at the age of 72. 


Frederick H. Krick, superintendent 
of the Cleveland division of the Penn- 
sylvania, whose recent death was report- 
ed in the Railway Age of July 3, was 
born at Reading, Pa., on February 13, 
1897, and entered railway service on July 
15, 1917, as a draftsman of the Pennsyl- 
vania at Trenton, N. J. In September, 
1920, he was appointed inspector of trai 
service, with headquarters at Harrisburg, 
Pa. and two years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant yardmaster at Phila- 
delphia, later serving in the same capacity 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Toledo, Ohio. On 
February 16, 1928, Mr. Kirk was ad- 
vanced to\trainmaster at Pittsburgh, and 
on July 1, 1933, he was promoted to the 
position he.held at the time of his death. 
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Never has time been so precious. Every 
hour conserved by reducing mainte- 
nance time saves that many hours of 
productive manpower. 

One way to reduce maintenance time 
— and hence save vital manhours — is 
through the application of the Franklin 
No. 8 Driving Box Lubricator and 
Spreader. 

Its steel spreader permits the ready 


removal of the cellar for cleaning and 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
July 10, 1943 


repacking by preventing the driving box 
jaws from closing in and gripping the 
cellar. By simply removing the end plate, 
the entire cellar can be removed, and a 
packed cellar slipped into place. Also by 
keeping extra driving box cellars packed 
and ready for application, the repacking 
of journal boxes can be greatly speeded. 

These distinctive features are espe- 
cially welcomed today, when conserva- 


tion of manpower hours is so vital. 


NEW YORK 
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Get Maximum Work 


from : 
Each Pound of Coal 


July 10; 1943 . 


Every pound of coal involves scarce man-hours 
for its production and vital transportation to 
the point of use. Its economical use is essential. 


For over 30 years the fuel savings of the Security 
Sectional Arch have been universally recognized 
by railroad men. 


But only a complete arch can give the maximum 
in fuel economy. To this end see that every 
locomotive leaving the roundhouse has a full 


length arch. 


HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES CO. 
Refractory Specialists 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, INC 
60 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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Keeping pace with the Nation’s needs, the Denver & 

Rio Grande Western has recently put into operation six 

Alco 4-6-6-4’s. Incidentally, this adds another road to 

the list of those who have taken advantage of the capa- 
bilities of this high-speed, heavy- 
tonnage locomotive. 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 
STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE 


DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 


Locomotive Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 405,500 Lib. 
Weight of Engine 630,000 Lib. 
Cylinders (Four) 21 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 69 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 280 Lb. 
Tractive Power 97,350 Lb. 
Tender Capacity—Water 25,000 Gals. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 28 Tons 
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